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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of th: law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 
he regards truth, ‘let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~Dit For. 


But if 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
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Before and during the elections it was a constant source 
of complaint among the official Conservatives that their 
opponents were resorting to ‘enormous lying” and 
flagrant misrepresentations. History will decide whether 
and if so how far these allegations were justified. But 
Lord Hartington, at the Devonshire Club dinner, 
admitted there had been some _ exaggerations ; 
and, as we understand him, he takes the ground 
that these exaggerations were necessary in order to 
bring home to the people the enormities of the late 
Administration. But if the enormities were so great 
as to deserve such an appellation, they ought to have 
convinced the people by the inexorable logic of facts. 
Then we cannot forget that while the Conservatives 
charged the Liberals with something more than bold 
colouring, the latter lost no opportunity of alleging that 
the Conservatives were wilfully and systematically lying 
about facts and documents which, if they existed, were 
the property of the nation. We suppose that these 
things are inevitable in appealing to Household Suffrage 
for a verdict upon high statesmanship ; but the country 
has a right to know how far one party or the other 
was in the right. If we are now to have one sort 
of concealment and mystification instead of another, it is 
not clear how even posterity is to know the truth. Mr. 
Gladstone’s frankness with Count K4rolyi might now 
advantageously be imitated by his colleagues. Suppose 
they produce the papers alleged to be found at Cabul, or 
tell us something of them ; and suppose they let us know 
what documents they found at the Foreign Office 
which all of a sudden made them so moderate in 
their views. If they will not do this voluntarily, there 


isa section of the Irish party which means to ask them 
to do it. 





The action of Germany towards Russia, as we pointed 
Out last week, is changing considerably, and the energetic 
efforts of the German F oreign Office to refuse Russia the 
tights of traffic on the Prussian Niemen, while Russia 
forbids German vessels on the Russian part of that river, 
are altogether strange elements in Prussian policy. A 
dispute was opened last autumn, when a German ship- 


owner, evidently backed by his Government, applied to 
the Russian river authorities for leave to ply his 
steamer between the German frontier and Kowno ; the 
demand was at first unheeded, and ultimately refused. 
The authorities at the Russian capital were appealed to, 
who stated that they had granted the permission required ; 
but notwithstanding this no permission was received. 
Then began a series of sharp despatches between the two 
Governments ; and as these did not avail, the right of 
the Russian vessels to ply freely on the German part of 
the river was withdrawn. ‘This seems to have worked a 
change in the spirit of the Russian dream, and negotia- 
tions have been brought so far by Prince Hohenlohe 
that before long a reciprocal treaty will be concluded. 





The evils of what Mr. Carlyle would call “ Constitution- 
making” are showing themselves very distinctly in the 
Constitution which Prince Bismarck made for Germany. 
The questions now agitating the political world of the 
Empire, the Hamburg question, the Elbe tariff difficulty, 
the distribution of votes in the Federal Council, the 
Emperor’s ‘prerogative as regards closing the Imperial 
Diet—are” not merely temporary phases in every-day 
legislative business, but are the inevitable results of an 
imperfectly developed Constitution. They all more or 
less resolve themselves into the question of parliamentary 
power. The Chancellor, judging from his agony speech 
of Saturday, is inclined to fetter this more and more, 
and to entrust the Federal Council with an independent 
legislative authority on many questions which in this 
country would be decided in the House of Commons. 
Yet in the Federal Council itself there are many signs 
that the Constitution which called it into existence is a 
“ made” one, and was not the natural outcome of 
national growth and experience. While the man who 
put its wheels and springs together, but who could not 
endow it with the breath of life, is at hand to watch its 
working, confusion may be avoided. It is the thought, 
what will be the result of this machine being left to work 
alone, that now occupies the reflective politicians of 
Germany. Particularism, the State anti-Imperial feeling, 
exclaimed Bismarck, is not dead, and he trembles for 
the stability of an empire within whose bounds great 
States are ever ready to leap at one another’s throats. 
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On Monday evening Prince Bismarck carried his 
point, and, by a majority’ of twenty, the clause by 
which the Imperial Diet was to have fixed the tariff line 
on the Elbe was struck out. We are informed from 
Berlin that there is no doubt that the whole parliamen- 


tary squabble which closed the Session was due to per- 


sonal feeling between the Chancellor and the ex-Finance 
Minister, Delbriick. This gentleman won a victory over 
the Government proposals in the Federal Council. He 
maintained that the Parliament must decide the tariff 
boundary, although six years ago he had given quite the 
contrary opinion. The Council sided with him against 
the Chancellor. This it was which gave rise to the speech 
of Saturday, and the Chancellor’s appearance. It was 
Delbriick who failed in the monetary policy of Germany. 
Bismarck once called him the poor man with the kettle 
full of water which he wishes to pass off for better liquid, 
and Delbriick has never forgotten it. It is in such little 
matters that the secret of great parliamentary debates 
often lies in Germany. 


The movement initiated by the German Government 
for the establishment of colonies in the Pacific has come 
to an end, The opposition to it was not founded upon 
any personal antipathy, as the German Chancellor 
believes, but was the result of a deep-seated aversion to 
beginning a colonial policy. The Kaiser’s huge standing 
armies already impose a heavy enough burden upon 
German taxpayers ; and if a colonial system were started 
a large increase in the German fleet would be indis- 
pensable, and the funds for such a fleet are not forth- 
coming. It must also be remembered that the German 
Parliament was asked to supply a guarantee fund for a 
company trading with a part of the world quite unsuited to 
the health of Europeans, and in which, therefore, but 
very few Germans could find a home. The Chancellor’s 
organ, nevertheless, continues to bemoan the loss of the 
Samoan Bill, remarking that it would be a great advantage 
to Germany if the thousands of emigrants now leaving 
the Fatherland could be sent to a colony under the rule 
of its Emperor. 


Dr. von Rudhardt, the Bavarian minister at the Court 
of Berlin, has suddenly quitted that capital. On Tuesday 
evening he was present at Prince Bismarck’s soirée, and 
had a short conversation with the Chancellor. On 
Wednesday morning he sent in a request for leave to 
resign, and started for Munich. This action on his part 
has aroused much attention in parliamentary circles. It 
is well known that the Bavarian deputies are not in favour 
with the Chancellor because they are Ultramontanes to a 
man, many of them being priests, and because they have 
persistently opposed his efforts to consolidate the Empire. 
In Berlin, we are informed, serious complications are ex- 
pected to result from the bitter language used by the Chan- 
cellor to the Bavarian minister. Bavaria may withdraw 
from the Union; and if she sets the example, Wiirtemberg, 
Saxony, and Hesse will not be slow to follow. The 
particularist spirit, in which hatred of Prussia is the main 
ingredient, will in that case have to be crushed by the 
sword, and Prussia will have the work of 1866, and 
possibly of 1870, to do over again. 


The Russian Government is about to put a stop to the 
controversy which has been raging such a long time in 
the Baltic provinces in regard to the employment of Russ 
as the official language. The dispute has arisen from 
the practice, commenced in 1877, of the Russian 
governors of the various provinces of the Baltic address- 
ing the German cities of Riga, Revel, Dorpat, and others, 
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in the Russian language, instead of in Gern , 
formerly the case.. The result has been an outbrea 
Teutonic, feeling of the most virulent chatacter, and 
several of the municipal councils have refused™to take 
any notice of despatches addressed tothem in the abe 
noxious language. ‘The Government now intends pags. _ 
ing a law making it compulsory upon the Baltic Germans © 
to receive communications in Russ, and to reply to them 
in the same language, thus making Russian the official 
language throughout the provinces. 


The future of Kandahar may be considered by some — 
people to be a matter still unknown. The permanence 
of British occupation will necessarily have to be con. 
sidered when the intricacies of Indian and Afghan 
geography have been mastered by the new Administta. 
tion of India. Without pestering themselves as to 
political possibilities, our officers in Kandahar have, — 
under the patronage of General Primrose, formed a 
station library, and contemplate the establishment of a 
club. So, at least, our “contemporary” the Xandahar 
News informs us. 


While in some quarters there is a talk of the reduction 
of the military forces of the Great Powers, the French 
Minister of War does not neglect to keep up the efficiency 
of the different departments, and one interesting fact is 
the large purchase of horses both in England and else. 
where for the French army. On Sunday last no less 
than four-and-twenty cavalry horses arrived at Boulogne 
by one of the vessels of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, and there are almost daily arrivals at 
port. bide 

In Massachusetts a motion for Woman’s Suffrage hag 
just been thrown out bya majority of 173 to 60. Thisis 
the largest majority attained for many years past. This 
does not seem promising for a movement which in the 
New England States has been going on during nearly 
half a century. The agitators, and, still more, the 
“ agitatresses,” of that part of the world have, it is true, 
often indulged in such extraordinary pranks as were cal- 
culated to frighten off even men otherwise favourably 
inclined towards a proposition which takes no heed of 
the unavoidable consequences of the difference in sex. We 
remember that some years back one of the American ladies 
of light and leading declared that the State was still to 
be managed by men, but that the State for its part was to 
be under the control of the Church, the administration of 
which must be given over to the women. ‘This remark- 
able utterance was made at one of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Conventions by a prominent Pythoness. Another female 
seer called the movement “a contest for the Chair,” the 
issue of which was to herald in the “ great human revyolu- 
tion.” By the “Chair” in question she meant nothing less 
than the Presidential Office of the United States, In 
fact, female candidates for the Presidency of the Republic 
have already appeared in the field among our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. No wonder the majority against 
Woman’s Suffrage has grown even in Massachusetts, at 
the very head centre of the agitation. 


The nature and prevalence of the ravages caused 
among the flocks of the United Kingdom by the para- 
sitical “fluke” have been abundantly discussed in the 
press. Few persons, however, realise the actual losses 
sustained by the agriculturists since last midsummer. 
Mr. Bowes, of Liverpool, has carefully collected the 
figures in each country, and the result is an estimated 
loss of nearly three millions of sheep and lambs. In 
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Devon, Somerset, Warwick, Oxford, and other Midland 
and South-western counties, whole flocks have been 
swept away. On the mountains, on the chalk, and on 
well-farmed lands, even in Norfolk, the losses have been 
small. Scotland has escaped scot-free, but Ireland has 
been severely stricken. The estimated loss equals 9 per 
cent. of the sheep stock ; but allowing for the destruc- 
' tion of breeding ewes, the total decrease in our flocks 
may be taken at five and a quarter millions. The re- 
parative powers of nature have, however, been curiously 
exhibited in an exceptionally favourable season, the 
“crop” of lambs being unusually large and strong. 
Nevertheless, the effects on our wool and meat supplies, 
and consequently on prices, must be for some time very 
marked. Nor can it be said that the epidemic has run its 
course, 





We should: hope that the authorities of University 
College have some better reason for the wholesale rusti- 
cation of the undergraduates than that the young students 
declined to give up the names of the actual perpetrators 
of an audacious lark. To screw up a senior proctor, 
and thereby stop the machine of University discipline, 
is certainly a most reprehensible act—what “an Irish 
head-constable would call an outrage. Divinity even 
greater than surrounds a vice-chancellor doth indeed 
hedge a senior proctor. But young English gentlemen 
ought not to be intimidated into playing the part of 
informers ; and if the thought influenced the dons that the 
ringleaders would immolate themselves sooner than 
involve their fellow-undergraduates, it has only resulted in 
elevating the latter to the height of heroic martyrs, and 
enfeebling the powers of University justice. At the 
same time, we have no feelings of respect for those who, 
being actually farticipes criminis, have thus hid them- 
selves from merited punishment in the innocent crowd 
of victims, whose parents are the worst sufferers from 
this combination of injustice on the part of the college 
authorities, and cowardice on the part of the actual 
perpetrators of this stupid breach of good discipline and 
good manners. 


From a paper presented to the German Parliament we 
learn that the aggregate cost of the Berlin Congress to 
the German empire has been 59,350 marks, or £2,967. 
The principal items were—printing, 19,804 marks, and 
“20 buffets” (refreshments), 10,000 marks. The cost of 
the six indentures of the Treaty was 669 marks. 


A hasty review of the conversation between the Home 
Secretary and the deputation from the Commissioners of 
Sewers might provoke the remark that the Minister might 
have had some recollections of the knowledge which 
enabled him to sarcastically criticise Mr. Cross’s Water 
Bill. A second thought. suggests itself that it is more and 
more beginning to be felt that the terms of the bargain 
proposed by that Bill were, after all, not so extravagant, 
and may possibly prove to be substantially adopted, 
when the Government shall have digested its information 
collected from all quarters. If the metropolitan public 
purse be the reverse of benefited by the delay in passing 
4 measure which is imperatively necessary, the fault will 
certainly not lie at the door of the late Home Secretary. 
The confidence which the Society of Arts has manifested 
in the good intentions of the Government by abandoning 
its proposed conference will be doubtless justified by 
the event, but that learned body ought to be concerned 
with the problem where a supply of pure water is to 
come from, not with the price to be paid by the rate- 
payers, 
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HUMILITY IN HIGH ESTATE. | 
That Sir William Harcourt should be beaten for Oxford 
was not very surprising, and if the truth must be told, it 
was not very distressing even to a good many of the 
Home Secretary’s most intimate political associates, for 
the hectoring rhetoric and the assumption of omniscience 
of the right hon. gentleman have alienated friends as they 
have enraged foes, It is not yet quite clear where the 
Home Secretary will find a constituency willing to accept 
him, and if he should be left out in the cold altogether, 
which we cannot suppose, the wisdom of Parliament 
would probably not be greatly diminished in consequence 
of his absence from its deliberations. But there was a 
real sense of sorrow in the public mind when the Post- 
master-General, at the end of last week, made such 
random assertions about the Indian finances and the 
reticence of the late Government in respect of the deficit. 
It will be remembered that on the 8th inst. we expressed 
our confidence that Lord Hartington would rise superior 
to the pettiness of some other Liberals in the grave 
position in which the Indian finances are found. And 
our anticipation was justified by his prompt repudiation 
of Mr. Fawcett’s statements, and by his pressure put 
upon the member for Hackney to disavow the allegations 
on which he had somewhat recklessly entered. When, | 
however, on Tuesday, the Foreign Office published to 
the world through the daily papers the extraordinary 
letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed to the Austrian’ 
ambassador, with whose domestic affliction, coming at 
such a crisis, all England must sympathise, the country 
hardly knew whether to laugh heartily or to be very 
thoroughly vexed. The right hon. gentleman indulged 
himself in a perfect revel of humiliation. How he could 
abase himself sufficiently seemed to be quite a puzzle 
to him, but he succeeded in producing the most 
self-condemnatory document that has ever been 
recorded among English State papers. The conductors 
of great journals took the most opposite views on 
the subject. Here England was told that no such 
shameful confession had ever disgraced her. There was 
held up to public admiration the man who had strength 
of mind and will to acknowledge himself in the wrong. 
And although we are among those who gravely distrust 
Mr. Gladstone’s discretion, we think it is most credit- 
able to himself and to the country that we should have 
at the head of affairs a man who had the high moral 
courage to make the amende honorable when he found 
himself flagrantly in the wrong. . Not even the most 
rabid of his opponents has ever denied that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a man of a lofty and keen sense of personal 
honour. He has never stooped to wilful equivocation, 
although he has often been betrayed into statements 
which would not bear detailed examination. Some- 
times it has happened before now that he has ac- 
knowledged the errors into which temperament and 
precipitancy betrayed him, and we must candidly admit 
that while the Prime Minister has by his exuberantly 
frank epistle to Count Kérolyi cleared himself of the 
charges of inaccuracy which we, among others, have not 
hesitated to bring against him, he has done a higher 
service still, inasmuch as he has cleared the political 
atmosphere, and has replaced the Liberal Party once 
more in a position in which they {can apply common 













sense to the very grave questions that are now awaiting 
solution in the East of Europe. Mr. Gladstone is not 
humiliated, and the country need not be humiliated by a 
deliberate confession of a random blunder. As he is 
an honest man, he has won the respect, if not the 
confidence, of his countrymen by acknowledging 
himself in the wrong.. We are not surprised that 
he has done so, nor are we surprised at the sur- 
prise of the Continental organs of public opinion 
at this new departure in diplomacy. If it were not 
almost proverbial that the right hon. gentleman is almost 
entirely ignorant of foreign politics, we might have been 
surprised that a man who was Prime Minister, and had 
the greatest chance of being Prime Minister again, should, 
on the hustings or elsewhere, have ventured virtually to 
declare himself the enemy of England’s firmest friend 
upon the Continent. 

But as he had entered upon an era of apologies and 
explanations, we are inclined to ask why he did not go 
further, and confess, since as Prime Minister he is no 
longer a private individual, and since he was so much in 
error about Austria, that it was incumbent upon him to 
warn the Russians and the Greeks and the Southern Slavs 
against carrying too far their pretensions. Europe 
watches with the deepest. interest and even anxiety the 
new English Cabinet, and we freely admit that no 
- Government could have done better in the limited 
time since the transfer of the seals of office. But 
if the Liberal Ministry has done so much better than was 
expected of it, we are inclined to consider that this is 
because it has had the wit to virtually adopt in office the 
policy which it denounced when in Opposition. If 
sentimentalists tell us that all this is very immoral, we 
can only reply that it is very practical, and if the new 
Administration continues as sensibly in foreign policy as 
it has begun, it will gain the adhesion of very many who 
did not support it at the General Election, and who are 
inclined to think that a spirited foreign policy is emi- 
nently compatible with adequate, not to say energetic, 
reforms within the limits of these islands. We shall 
never see a Ministry actuated by Lord Beacons- 
field’s vigour in foreign affairs and Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal honesty in domestic matters. But, how- 
ever far-fetched such a combination might seem, 
we have no doubt that it would really represent 
the feelings and wishes of the vast majority of intelligent 
Englishmen. If, in striking the balance of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration, we give credit to it for a sincere 
desire to avoid the complications which led to the 
disasters in Zululand, we must admit that there was little 
or no reason for pushing to extremes the policy of absten- 
tion from coercion of the Turkish Government. Lord 
Granville is not in this matter likely to be rash, but Mr. 
Gladstone is not likely to let him be lazy, and as the atti- 
tude of the Administration towards Turkey shows mode- 
ration, we think that Liberals have begun to find themselves 
confronted by the question which bore so heavily upon 
.the conscience of the late Government—namely, if Turkey 
is to be driven out of Europe, what is to be put in its 
place? Only those who know nothing whatsoever about 
the subject can for one moment believe that Greece is 
either strong enough or honest enough to step into the 
heritage which it covets. To give up that heritage to 


the Southern Slavs would be virtually to surrender it to 
Russia, and not only England, but Austria and Germany 
and France, would object as much to either of these 
solutions as to the maintenance of the status guo and the 
perpetuation of the misgovernment of Turkey in Asia and 
in Europe. 
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As badly as the Turk manages his affairs, the fact 
remains that England’s interests in Turkey continue just 
what they were; that, however Mr. Gladstone. as 
guerilla leader might sneer at the interests of his country, ‘ 
Mr. Gladstone as the Prime Minister of England finds _ 
himself constituted the guardian of those interests, ang 
he is too honest a man to shrink from the execution of _ 
his trust. It is for this reason, we believe, that he hag _ 
chosen Mr. Goschen, whose appointment to the Pera. 
Therapia embassy signifies certainly nothing like heroie 
measures in the treatment of the, till lately, “unspeakable” _ 
Turk. We commend his selection, and we gladly recognise _ 
his common sense, but he must not be surprised if he 
finds foreign Cabinets still thinking rather of the crusade 
which began at Blackheath and terminated in Mid. 
lothian, of the multitudinous pamphlets and magazine 
articles and harum-scarum orations, than of the deliberate 
judgment of the restored official. And if we assume 
that Austria is completely satisfied, if we admit that 
England has been materially reassured, we must not for- 
get that France is observant and reticent, that Turkey 
is distrustful, that Russia is sceptical, and that Italy 
is on the watch. We have ventured to hint on more — 
than one occasion at a secret alliance between Italy and 
Russia with reference to the Montenegrin and Albanian 
difficulty. The appointment of an Italian banker at — 
Scutari as the Finance Minister of the Albanian insur 
gents, who aim at establishing an autonomous principality, © 
is only one flagrant piece of evidence of the facts which 
are within the knowledge of the Foreign Offices of — 
Europe. For ourselves, we shall be well content to find 
that the Arnauts have been enabled to secure the inde- 
pendence for which they are unquestionably as well fitted — 
as the Greeks, who are their allies in race, or the Bul- 
garians, who are their enemies in religion. It is by no — 
means certain that an Albanian principality would be. 
favourable either to Hellenic ambition, or to Slavic — 
aims, and we may suppose that it would not be incon- 
sistent with the welfare of Europe to have established to — 
the north of Greece a compact little State which will — 
always act as a barrier against Slav aggression to the ~ 
south. If a portion of Thessaly and Epirus be ceded to 
Greece, and if Austria extends the civilisation, with the 
furtherance of which she is now entrusted, among the 
Bosniacs, great progress will have been made in the solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question. Mr. Gladstone may 
believe that the heirs of Turkey in Europe are the Slavs, 
Sir Charles Dilke may continue to dream of the re- 
establishment of the Lower Empire, Austria may declare 
that she has no desire to unduly push her pretensions ta 
the southward ; but it is absolutely clear that the succes- 
sion of Austria to the territory on the northern shores of 
the Aegean is more consistent at once with the cessation 
of anarchy in European Turkey, and with the interests of 
England in the East, than any other solution of the ques- 
tion which is conceivable. It may be, and is perfectly 
certain that the time has not come for this movement. 
The hands of Austria-Hungary are just now too full to 
render it advisable that she should contemplate an im- 
mediate movement upon Salonica. But we believe 
that however such a movement may be deprecated, 
either by Mr. Gladstone or by the Austrian Cabinet, 
circumstances will tend more and more towards forcing 
on such a step, and it would be foolish to attribute either 
to Mr. Gladstone’s letter or to Count K4rolyi’s declara- 
tions a permanent influence upon the settlement of the 
question of Turkey in Europe. As we have said, the 
personal honesty and straightforwardness of the Prime 
Minister have cleared the air, and that is the only change 
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in the situation since the General Election. If Mr. 
Gladstone will be content to leave his foreign policy in 
the hands of Lord Granville, he and the country will 
have every reason to be satisfied. The more he meddles 
with it for the future, in the worst case is it likely to be. 


KOSSUTH’S MEMOIRS. 

_ Until Mr. Gladstone began misleading English Liberals 
on Turkish, Russian, and even Hungarian affairs, all 
thinking politicians and all generous minds in_ this 
country felt the fullest sympathy with the self-govern- 
ment of the Magyar nation, whose heroic struggles in 
1849, under Kossuth’s leadership, had evoked an enthu- 
siasm which in no small measure contributed to the 
unanimity of English public opinion during the Crimean 
war. The fervent eloquence of the ex-Governorof Hun- 
gary displayed among us in 1852 undoubtedly helped 
to form that opinion. His burning words aroused men 
to a conception of the danger threatening European 
security from the aggressive policy of the Czar, and from 
fhe Panslavistic agencies which were at the beck and 
call of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. Next to England 
itself, Hungary is one of the. oldest parliamentary 
countries of Europe. Her Magyar population, distin- 
guished alike by martial spirit and by great governing 
capacity, forms a very bulwark on the lower course of the 
Danube against the ever-spreading Muscovite contami- 
nation. That bulwark having been broken into by the 
Cossack hosts during the popular struggles against the 
then prevailing despotic tendencies of the Hofburg, it 
was with a sentiment of deep relief that the declaration 
of war against the Emperor Nicholas was hailed by 
masses of men. 3 

Among those who followed more closely the career of 
the great Hungarian leader, a shock to his popularity was 
however given, soon after his appearance on English soil, 
by the revelations of his own former Home Secretary and 
fellow exile, Mr. Szemere. In a pamphlet of the latter 
it came out that, towards the end of the Revolution, 
Kossuth had despatched a messenger to Russian head- 
quarters with an offer of the crown of St. Stephen for the 
Prince of Leuchtenberg, the Czar’s relative. The offer 
came too late ; and at all events it had little chance of 
being accepted. But the fact ofthe Governor of Hungary 
being so blinded by his hatred of Austria as to make an 
‘offer of the kind mentioned in favour of a Power which 
had an interest in destroying the very basis of Magyar 
nationality, was little calculated to enhance the belief in 
his statesmanship. Fortunately, his step remained without 
result, The future of Hungary was thus at any rate 
saved, in spite of the temporary triumph of a sanguinary 
Hapsburg reaction. 

Once more returning to his denunciations of Russian 
aggression, Kossuth entered into a compact with the 
democratic leaders of Italy and France, becoming one 
of the chief members of the Central European Democratic 
Committee. As such he was the trusty confidant of 
Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, and initiated into all their 
plans. It may be easily imagined with what feelings these 
men one day learned that their friend had stealthily gone 
‘over to Paris, after the execution of Orsini, to hold secret 
intercourse with the Man of December and with Prince 
Jerome Napoleon ; M. Pietri, the head of the French 
despot’s police, being the third Imperialist personage in 
this unholy alliance. We happen to know that, shortly 
before Kossuth left the shores of England under the 
pseudonym of “George Brown,” his associates, with 
whom he was in the habit of holding council every week, 
had begun to suspect his modus operandi, Yet when 


the full truth stared them in the face, they scarcély were 
able to realise the fact of having been so utterly aban- 
doned, not to say betrayed, by one in whom they had 
placed the fullest confidence. 


It seems that the Hungarian leader, whose age is now 
near three score and ten, has felt the necessity of clearing 
up, before all, this part of his chequered career. At least, 
he begins his Memoirs, which are on the point of coming 
out, with a description of his intercourse with Louis 
Napoleon in 1859. We now learn that, even as he had 
offered the Hungarian crown, in 1849, to the Russian 
Prince of Leuchtenberg, so, on the eve of the Italian 
war, he made a similar offer to Prince Jerome Napoleon. 
The Prince, on being thus addressed, ceremoniously 
rose and, making a deep bow, thanked Kossuth the 
Kingmaker for this offer ; adding, however, that French 
policy was a bar to the acceptance. Perhaps it may be 
as well to mention here that, according to Mazzini’s in- 
formation, as stated at the time in his “ Pensiero ed 
Azione,” there was another scheme, aiming at the in- 
stallation of Prince Jerome as King of Tuscany, with the 
addition of the Legations, whilst Hungary was to be 
governed by the Russian Grand Duke Constantine. The 
candidature of the latter was, indeed, actually mentioned 
to some of the Hungarian malcontents. 

Be that as it may, Mazzini was certainly better in- 
formed than Kossuth as to the réal aims of Napoleon ITI. 
Even as early as the end of 1848, the Italian leader de- 
clared that “the French Emperor was bent upon war 
against Austria ; that he meant to make the campaign a 
very short one; that, if victorious in a battle, he would 
offer peace to Francis Joseph on the Mincio ; that he 
would insist on Lombardy being ceded to France, to be 
re-ceded to Piedmont ; and that the price for French 
help would be the cession of Nice and Savoy.” This 
early information of Mazzini, which he had obtained 
even before Napoleon’s speech to Baron Hiibner on New 
Year’s Day 1859, does not seem to have been in 
Kossuth’s possession. Kossuth allowed himself to be 
inveigled into a compact with the Man of December, 
by the promise of a French army appearing on Hun- 
garian soil ; but every one who carefully reads Kossuth’s 
own statement must see that the wily author of the 
coup @état had left a loophole for himself. On Prince 
Jerome ironically asking what Kossuth’s friends, Ledru- 
Rollin and Mazzini, would say when they heard of the secret 
visit to the Tuileries, the Hungarian leader replied “that 
he had always declared he ‘would ally himself even to 
the Devil—only he would take good care that the Devil 
should not carry him (Kossuth) away.” This latter as- 
sertion, we must confess, was not quite fulfilled. Kos- 
suth was used by the Devil, and then, though not bodily 
carried away, yet betrayed and thrown aside by him. 

It was a lucky thing for Hungary that the scheme 
concocted in the Tuileries was nipped in the bud. In 
the wars of 1866 and 1870, Hungary, with some crowned 
vassal of a foreign Power at her head, could not possibly 
have maintained her shadowy independence. In a great 
democratic outburst on the continent, the Magyar realm 
might possibly achieve full independence, though even 
then we should say it would be best for her to remain in 
close defensive alliance with the neighbouring German 
Power. This, however, is 2 contingency we need not 
take into account at present. As things are, and as they 
have been through the events of 1859 to this day, Hungary 
cannot do better, if she means to protect herself against 
the Muscovite and Panslavic encroachments, than to 
maintain her time-honoured relations with Austria, whilst 
enjoying parliamentary freedom in the largest sense. 
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And here we come to the third fault committed by 
Kossuth, namely, his Danubian Confederation scheme of 
1862. In those days he planned a political combination 
between Hungary, Latin-speaking Roumania, Servia, and 
other neighbouring Slavonian countries, The idea was, 
that this polyglot Empire was to be ruled alternately from 
Pesth, Belgrad, Bukarest, and Agram. In two cases out 
of four the central seat of Government would thus have 
been in a Slavonian town, ‘The vast mass of the con- 
federated populations would have been Slavs; the 
Magyar race would have been simply overwhelmed. 
We know that one of Kossuth’s fellow-workets, who had 
a hand in the movement, yet refused signing the mani- 
festo, fearing as he did that he. might be “considered 
a traitor to the cause of the nation,” . It seems impossible 
that the scheme could have been worked out at all with- 
out Russia’s connivance; and that fact alone speaks 
volumes. ‘Thus,.on three occasions, the whilom great 
leader and Governor of Hungary has gone strangely 
astray. And all we can say is, for the sake of his own 
reputation in history, which was a glorious one in 1849, 
and for the interest of his country, which we have at 
heart, it was most fortunate that these mistaken plans of 
his should have been doomed to utter failure. 


SOME AUTHORS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


It would not be an easy thing to an give account of the 
various elements that go to make up the common body 
of popular opinion. ‘There are silent influences at work 
which most people ignore in any estimate that they may 
make of the forces that are operating within the body 
politic. But there are also influences that are by no 
means silent—influences whose primary characteristic is 
their careful and deliberate obtrusiveness. For amongst 
authors of public opinion must be reckoned a select 
body of men—true artists in their way—whose first pur- 
pose is to proclaim their own name and mission upon 
the highest house-top that is within their reach. ‘The 
best rostrum that they can get is seldom an exalted one ; 
the most numerous audience that they can gather around 
them is seldom large. For it is a sectional grievance 
that they take under their cognisance, and they generally 
have the modesty to recognise that the world at large is 
not likely to listen to them. Their voices are hardly 
heard above the din of times such as those through which 
we have lately passed. That greater mass of public 
opinion which asserts itself spontaneously has put the 
professed guardians of a grievance sadly out of hearing. 
But quieter times are at hand, and the difficulty of getting 
an audience will soon have disappeared. ‘Those who 
care to study such phenomena will then have opportunity 
for watching some curious processes in connection with 
the development of what is called public opinion in this 
country. But it is in the bye-ways and not on the high- 
aye of political life that the phenomena must be sought 

or. 

The creators of public opinion whom we have in 
memory, have invariably served an apprenticeship to 
some other trade. They began life with no other thought 
than that of gaining a living by their hands. But before 
they had gone far in this career they each became the 
subject of a special revelation: it was by their brains 
that the battle must henceforth be carried on, and in 
their case, as in all others, Napoleon’s maxim would hold 
good—La carritre ouverte aux talents. ‘Talents these 
men must have, or the story of their lives would have 
differed little from the story of nine out of ten of the 
class from which they came. Diligent students of the 
newspapers, their knowledge of passing events is more 
extensive than any to which men who call them ignorant 
and ill-instructed can lay claim. It must be added, how- 
ever, that to most of them the newspaper stands for a 
complete and all-sufficient storehouse of knowledge. 
Hence their information is generally incomplete ; their 
minds are filled with half truths; their conclusions 










are unsound, because the shrewdest of their ‘ 
are too often based upon faulty premisses. But “in 
realms of the blind the one-eyed men are king 
The qualifications for leadership are relative, and y 
absolute. Given the capacity to sustain an argumi 
on a question of trade economics or of politics, to‘ma 
a speech to which men can be got to listen, or to write — 
lectures good enough to find entry into the local news. _ 
papers, and a man of the people has proved himself fitto 
be a leader of his fellows. For such a one thé wotk. 

shop soon becomes irksome. Proclaimed by himselfand 
the men who surround him to bea man of genius, there, 
straints of daily labour sit heavily upon him, ‘and before 
long he gains a reputation for being too clever forhis 
place. Now is the time for forcing his way along the 
line which his talents have fitted him to traverse. He 

has long been known in the committee-room of | 

Trades Society, and the local society of Home Rulers 
numbers him amongst its most effective orators, The 
advantage of having a paid secretary never suggested 
itself to either society, until a gifted. member of had 
resolved henceforth to get his living by his brains alone, 
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Never had his talents been more conspicuous than now, 
Even the misfortunes of his class afford him oppor os 
for distinguishing himself. If trade is bad, his” 

thought is to convene a congress, wherein unemployed — 
delegates from all parts of the country can discuss the 
causes of their impecuniosity. A more magnificent res 
pudiation of the notion ex uthilo nihil fit was never 
given than in the gathering together of the neg i 


of distress. The repudiation lacked only one thing — 
to make it completely instructive : no one ever learnt — 
how the expenses of representation at this in a 
congress were met. Howéver, it is by means “of 
such surprising exercises of the faculty of organisas 
tion that the creator of public opinion best brings 
himself into prominence. Circumstances may, and often — 
do, compel him to change the sphere of his activity. A 
society whose members know little of the intricacies of 
book-keeping may differ from him on some question of 
financial administration, and then, being a man of honour 
as weil as a man of genius, he has to search for some new 
field of usefulness. But the field is easily found, pro+ 
vided that the man who seeks to till it has the requisite 
tools. We seldom knew one of these men to be long be 
search of profitable occupation. If a purely politica 
career is for the moment closed against him, somé 
sectional grievance is always at hand ready to be turned to 
account by a skilful manipulator. oe 
For the manipulation must be skilful, or the attempt is 
likely to fail. When the work is well done, however, 
material is afforded for an instructive chapter in the 
history of quasi-popular agitation. In a notable instance 
a few clever men have known how to get a very com 
fortable living indeed by agitating against certain in- 
dustrial grievances. The antecedents of few of these men 
had qualified them for associating themselves with the 
interests of their particular industry. But they had served a 
long apprenticeship in the school of agitation, and their 
conduct of the new enterprise is deeply imprinted with 
the marks of their previous training. Their first object 
is to keep their names and their work before the public 
in every conceivable way. An interview with a member 
of Parliament, reported by themselves in as many news- 
papers as will show them hospitality, generally serves at 
least a double purpose. If the indulgent member 
declines to pledge himself to giving them political 
support, he is at least good for a subscription, and s0 
the interview ends in a gain of money and of Audos for 
the cause. The most subtle operation, however, is that 
which attends a meeting of the “executive committee. 
The meeting, of course, is of less account than the record 
of it which finds its way into the newspapers. 
chances are that it has a maximum attendance of four 
This generally insures unanimity in the adoption of its 
resolutions, and the resolutions themselves, when prin 
in the newspapers and in circular form, give to the agl- 
tation and to the agitators an appearance of 
which those who are aware of the true nature of 
the proceedings know they do not possess. The most 
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real thing about the agitation is the pecuniary support 
which it chances to receive from well-disposed mem 

of Parliament, who find it easier to sign a cheque for 
ten guineas than to inquire into the object of their 
benevolence. However, thus far the movement 
has prospered: the anomaly against which it is 
_ostensibly directed still flourishes; but since the 
vitality of the agitation and the occupation of the 
agitators depend upon its continuance, it would 
be absurd to say, on that account, that the move- 
ment has been ineffective. If its object was to 
provide a living for men who professed to live by their 
brains rather than by their hands it has sueceeded 
admirably. The time will come, no doubt, when it will 
have yielded all that its directors have expected to get 
from it; and then some new method of creating public 
opinion will have to be devised. Unless Mr. Parnell’s 
dictatorship should cease ere long there will be room in 
his service for some of these skilful gentlemen. There are 
countrymen of his amongst the authors of public opinion 
in England who are at least as worthy of his friendship 
as some of the unknown few whom he has patronised 
into Parliament. Meantime, the class of whom we have 
spoken will pursue their way, with no better apology 
than that which Voltaire’s libeller had to offer. ‘To the 
excuse that “men must live,” there is in such cases as 
theirs no need fora better retort than that which the 
Abbé Desfontaines received when he urged it, “ We do 
not see the necessity.” 


MORALS AND LITIGATION. 


The great legal philosopher who has bequeathed to 
this country the celebrated “ Principles of Morals and 
Legislation” would haye bestowed on us no small 
further claim to thankfulness had he at the same time 
given his views as to the probability of his reforms being 
so far carried into practice as to mitigate those evils 
which he saw flourishing in our legal system. We fear 
he would have either been unable to give a hopeful 
view, or that, had he done so, we should have found his 
surmise false. Much as his “ Principles” have influenced 
the legislative power of this country, we cannot see any 
notable improvement in the practical machinery of liti- 
gation. That our system of laws has improved needs no 
proof, but that with it its practice has, to any great 
extent, been favourably influenced we are inclined to deny. 
There seems nothing in which the absence of morality 
is more marked than in litigation. Nor by this morality 
is there meant any high-flown sentiment to which only 
the few can attain. It is the common, everyday tone of 
morality which ought to be present, but we find it more 
conspicuous by its absence. Why ordinary principles of 
morality should be considered of so little importance in 
a legal transaction we cannot conceive. But its results 
are melancholy in the extreme, lowering as it does that 
profession of the law which should be one of the most 
honourable of métiers, when we consider how great is 
the power which it wields. And the reflection is not 
pleasant which arises on the consideration of that well- 
known saying among the lower classes that “ all lawyers 
are liars.” We cannot see why immorality in law 
should not be considered as unworthy of a gentleman 
as in any other profession. But we know, and 
with regret, that lawyers often treat questionable matters 
as inere affairs of business, and therefore not to be judged 
On the same principle as in other social relations, and it 
is in litigation that this appears most clearly. Here 
are two cases which are similar, though not identical, and 
are constantly occurring. In the one we have the rich 

t hot-headed client who consults his lawyer ; and the 
latter, in his anxiety for work, and perhaps not over 
Scrupulous as to what it consists, advises the unfortunate 
man to commence an action, which he must have known 
was hopeless from the beginning, but upon which he has 
induced his client to ie by pointing out to him the 
uncertainty of the law, which can always bear the blame 
where others should have borne it. The lawyer thinks 
there is this and that weak point in the case of the other 


side, and that, at any rate, it may be as well to try that 
most uncertain of all lotteries—a trial by jury. If his 
scruples are not altogether quieted, a case is laid before 
counsel, which results in such advice being given as only 
leaves the unfortunate client still more muddled than 
before, which leads naturally to a trial—and the accom- 
panying costs. The other case, which is perhaps still 
more common, is where an unscrupulous client and an 
unscrupulous lawyer between them set to work to bleed 
some more honest man. It is in these “speculative” 
cases that one feels that there may be an excess of all 
good things, that the glorious “liberty of the sub- 
ject” of which we are all so proud might with advantage 
be curtailed, and that at an earlier stage in the proceed~ 
ings a check ought to be put to such an action. Is it 
not a scandal to a civilised country such as this, that a 
frivolous action may be commenced and prosecuted. 
without any means of stopping it until. the facts ~ 
come before a jury to be decided? ‘The law is thus 
turned into a powerful weapon for extortion. In the 
debate on the proposal to abolish actions for breach of 
promise of marriage, in the last House of Commons, 
many eminent lawyers urged the abolition of such actions 
on the grounds that their principal use was to extort 
money, and one or two cases were cited to prove this. 
We know the Judicature Act has done much to curb 
frivolous litigation, but there are a large class of cases 
which do not fall under the provisions of the Act, and: 
we have known cases where defendants have been put to 
a great expense in defending themselves from attacks 
which would have been given up had the defendant 
made it worth the while of the plaintiff to surrender his 


claim. But to compromise a case is to give one’s neigh- 


bours to understand that there must have been some- 
thing in it, or the compromise would have been rejected. 

The public who inquire into these questions must have 
often been surprised why matters were allowed to go so 
far as to bring such cases before the court. The only 
answer is, that no means have yet been found for nipping’ 
in the bud such frivolous litigations. We have feat 


eminent lawyers say that a large proportion of the cases 


which come before our courts ought to have been 
settled long before reaching trial ; for the grounds on 
which one of the parties was resting were so clear as to. 
have made the other’s case hopeless. Perhaps it is the 
inherent pugnacity of the English nature, which hangs on 
to an utterly hopeless case with bulldog tenacity rather 
than admit its error. However, we cannot expect the 
profession, so long as human nature remains what it is, 
to attain to that ideal which we have heard judges ex- 
pounding from the bench on cases before them, and we 
think the only remedy for the evils of which we have 
spoken, is the cultivation of a healthier tone of morality, 
which would make it next to impossible for a lawyer and 
a gentleman to advise that which he does not con- 
scientiously believe to be the best course, however that 
course may affect his pocket. 


UNPLEASANT OCCUPATIONS. 


In the conversion to useful purposes of a large number 
of what are commonly designated “raw materials” it 
is, unhappily, the fact that vile odours are engendered. 
No matter whether such materials be derived from the 
animal, the vegetable, or the mineral kingdom, heat is 
required for their subjugation at one stage or another, 
and that agent sends flying a variety of gases more or 
less offensive to the sense of smell and, in some in- 
stances, pernicious to health in a high degree. If these 
gases could be confined to the premises in which they 
are let loose, and affected only the persons who volun- 
tarily subject themselves to their action, it is probable 
the outside world would concern themselves very little 
as to their existence. But gases are subtle agents, and 
make their presence felt over wide areas; hence the 
interest taken by so many persons in the operations of 
the industrial establishments in their vicinity, especially 
if these latter deal with chemicals or with. certain anl- 
mal substances. We are continually hearing of protests 
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Legislature has been put into motion not infrequently to 
protect the public against the designs of enterprising 
manufacturers. The laws bearing on noxious vapours 
are so stringent in their provisions that those falling 
under their operation complain loudly of the restrictions 
which they allege are unnecessarily placed upon their 
trades. So long, however, as it can be shown that these 
laws are essential to the health and comfort of the work- 
people and persons residing near the factories they must 
not be relaxed. Indeed, it is still an open question 
whether they should not be made more strict ; and advo- 
cates of this course point to the fact that the steps taken to 
abate the nuisances connected with several branches of 
business have led to discoveries of new processes and 
fresh sources of profit to the manufacturer. In connec- 
tion with the manufacture of chemicals this has especially 
been the case, and the very offensive materials once dis- 
charged as waste into the sewers or watercourses are now 
tivalling in importance the products from which they 
were eliminated. ‘To the mind that has intelligently fol- 
lowed the progress of the industrial arts during recent 
years, it will not seem to be an improbable thing that a day 
may arrive when nuisances arising from manufacturing 
processes will almost, if not altogether, cease. 

These remarks are suggested by the appearance of the 
concluding part of Dr. Ballard’s report upon effluvium 
nuisances arising in connection with various industries. 
In November 1875, Dr. Ballard was instructed by the 
Local Government Board to investigate and report upon 
this subject. Two portions of his report have already 
been published, and attracted considerable attention. 
Not less interesting is the third and concluding part now 
issued. ‘The influence of certain occupations upon the 
health of those engaged in them had been previously re- 
ported upon, and Dr. Ballard’s inquiry was chiefly con- 
fined to the effect of effluvium nuisances upon the health 
of the communities adjacent to their sources. No fewer 
than seventy distinct branches of business came within the 


ments visited was between 800 and goo. This shows at once 
the great variety of industrial pursuits in which offensive 
odours occur, and the thoroughness of Dr. Ballard’s in- 
vestigations. It is further satisfactory to learn that the 
proprietors of most of the works visited gave ready and 
valuable assistance to the reporter. This help has given 
the report a special value as an accurate description of 
the processes of numerous branches of industry, and that 
again is enhanced by the photographs and drawings 
supplied from the same source. ‘There is nothing sensa- 
tional or alarming in the revelations made in the report. 
It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that persons 
engaged in establishments in which offensive odours 
result from the operations carried on experience dis- 
turbance of the digestion and circulating functions, and 
that persons residing near, though not employed in such 
works, suffer in the same way in a less degree. But in 
both cases it is to be noted that the annoyance is more 
or less intense according to the constitutional weakness 
or otherwise of the individual. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among reputed authorities as to the 
serious effect upon health and life of certain trades, and 
Dr. Ballard has been unable to determine the relation 
between observed disease and the influence of offensive 
manufactures. This result may be regretted ; but it is 
better to leave such a question open than to determine 
it by the use of incomplete data. Itis not, then, asserted 
that any definite form of disease results from the 
effluvium of manufacture, but existing disease is shown 
to be undoubtedly aggravated by the irritating effect of 
acid vapours, &c. This secondary effect is of sufficient 
importance to make it imperative that everything possible 
should be done to remove the cause. 

As to what has been and is being done to get rid of 
the offensive effluvia, Dr. \Ballard’s report is highly 
satisfactory and encouraging. It describes minutely 
the means successfully employed for mitigating the evil. 
Enormous expense has been incurred in many establish- 
ments in endeavours to meet the requirements of sanita- 


necessary, as it has been, for the people living or worl ey? 
near an alkali manufactory to remove to some dis- _ 
tance whenever the wind blows in a certain direction, = 
the object of the migration being to escape the incessant _ 
cough induced by the hydrcchloric acid thrown down 
upon them from the factory chimneys. Commenting on 
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the remedial part of Dr. Ballard’s report, the assistant 
medical officer of the Local Government Board says: 
‘It shows that by the application of such knowledge as. 

is now at command, all or nearly all businesses that are. 
now in a serious degree offensive, may be carried on — 
either without offence, or with such important reduction 

of offence, as shall make it tolerable or even trivial. The 
means of avoiding or lessening offence are fully di 

by Dr. Ballard for the several businesses to which his — 
inquiry has extended, and it is not the least satisfactory 
feature of his inquiry that it is commonly found in practice 
to be as much to the interest of the manufacturers as of _ 
the public that the emanations from offensive processes _ 
should be thus arrested.” ’ 
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THE VIENNA POLICE. 


Londoners are rather impatient about the publication _ 
of Blue-books, and are especially apt to complain that the 
Report of the Commissioner of Police is not published 
for three or four months after the close of the year. In 
Vienna, it appears, they take matters much more coolly, 
and they have just produced the Report for the year 
1878. ‘The President of the Police Direction, or,aswe 
should say, Chief Commissioner of Vienna, is Herr 
Wilhelm Ritter Marx Von Marxberg, who may be sin- 
cerely congratulated upon the excellence and complete- 
ness of the publication. Such reports of the police of 
great cities present a vivid picture of the social relations 
of those large communities, and this the more that onthe _ 
Continent the police look after many of the details which _ 
are here dealt with by other local authorities. Thus the 
Vienna police attend to public hygiene, the administra- 
tion of the poor-law, regulation of characters of servants, 
and similar branches of the communal administration. 
Reformers in England will find in this police report many’ 
very suggestive matters. In the Police Report of the 
Chevalier de Marx the population of Vienna at the end 
of 1878 was 1,079,000, and during the year 147,377 
strangers visited the Imperial City on the Danube. 
Advocates of Local Option would have a fine field in the 
joyous but temperate City of St. Stephen, for there are 
4,738 taverns, wine rooms, beer halls, and places of 
refreshment. There are 10 theatres, 964 hackney 
carriages, 1,221 cabs, and 746 omnibuses. One of the 
most onerous and trying duties of the Vienna 
police is that of supervising the 1,400 women who 
are registered in their books. It would appear 
that these poor creatures are medically inspect 
on an average once in six weeks, as the total im- 
spections numbered 114,435. During the year there were 
7 murders and 13 attempts to murder, 307 suicides, 

235 attempts at self-murder. ‘The vagrants num 

no fewer than 10,000, or at least there were that number 
of arrests for vagrancy ; 3,080 women of the town were 
arrested ; but, and this is a singular commentary upon the 
number of public-houses, there were no more than 1,379 
persons found by the police to be drunk and incapable. 
The Police Force consists of 2,643 inspectors and con- 
stables, and 151 detectives, besides 300 clerks at head- 
quarters and the various stations. The expenditure om 
the police administration was 240,000/. for the year, whi 
must be considered relatively expensive, as the cost of the 
Metropolitan police, who look after more than three times 
as many people as there are in Vienna, fis only about 
450,000/. per annum. If we add s0,o00/. as the cost of 
the City police, it is evident that the police force of the 
whole of London must be very cheaply managed, when 
we consider the difference of ordinary wages and the 
cost of living in the two capitals. It is’only quite re 
cently that we have attempted in England to copy 
one of the most excellent features of the Viennese 
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police administration. It was in the Austrian capital 
that an attempt was first made to instruct the police 
in the art and mystery of rendering aid in street 
accidents, pending the arrival of 2 doctor, and although 
the St. John’s Society is doing much to make our pulice- 
men useful in cases of accident, it is doubtful whether 
we might not learn something even now from Vienna, 
where the Corporation maintains in every district sur- 
geries supplied with bandages, stretchers, instruments, 
&c., so as to have ready and at hand, in cases of emer- 
gency, not merely a provisional place of refuge, but also 
all the necessary appliances for saving life or rendering 
aid. The owners of these surgeries receive annually a 
small subvention for maintaining these places in good 
repair, and the refuges, which are kept open day and 
night, are readily distinguished by their conspicuous sign- 
boards. It might be worth while to endeavour to estab- 
lish some of these surgical refuges in at least the busier 
parts of our great cities. And in many other ways hints 
may be picked up from the Vienna Yellow book, which, 
in course of time, might find their way even into the 
head of Sir Edmund Henderson. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 


No. XI.—THE RIGHT HON. SIR AUGUSTUS BERKELEY 
PAGET, K.C.B. 

From the Secretary’s department of the Post Office to 
the British Embassy at Rome is a curious transition, and 
yet this has been the course of Sir Augustus Paget’s 
career. Whether the manipulation of letters was in any 
way a good preparation, either directly or indirectly, for 
the transmission of diplomatic despatches, it is difficult 
to say ; but although Sir Augustus began life as a clerk 
in the Post Office, it is certain that he has made, and 
still continues to be, an admirable representative of 
England abroad. It is scarcely necessary to go into the 
details of his earlier career. How he went to Madrid in 
1843 and there took care of the Archives, how in 1851 
he was a paid Af¢faché at Athens, how he acted as Consul- 
General in Egypt in 1853, how he afterwards was Chargé 
ad’ Affaires at the Hague, or how from thence he was 
sent to Lisbon in 1857, are all matters with which we 
have now very little to do. He first came into 
notoriety, so to speak, when he was sent to Berlin in 
1858, and acted as Chargé d’ Affaires from June of that 
year to the following November. Here it was that he was 
first discovered to possess those peculiar talents which are 
necessary in order that a man may be a popular and satis- 
factory diplomatist. Hisexcellent manner and gentlemanly 
bearing gained for him at once the favour of the Prussian 
Court, and so great a success was he that he soon became 
known in society not only as an accomplished politician, 
but as a type of what an English gentleman should be. 
Needless to say he very soon found for himself a wife, 
marrying a Prussian lady, who has since added 
enormously to his popularity, and by her wonderful 
linguistic and musical powers made the house of Sir 
Augustus Paget, wherever he has been stationed, the envy 
and delight of all who have had the pleasure of knowing 
him. In 1867 he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Italy, and took 
up his residence at Florence, where those who visited the 
then capital of Italy were charmed by the réunions which 
he gave and the excellent dinners to which he invited 
them. His position at this time was a very peculiar one. 
In Italy there were two powers, the one officially and 
the other tacitly recognised by the British Government, 
namely, the Cabinet at Florence and the Papal Govern- 
ment at Rome. England was not supposed to have 
an Ambassador at the Papal Court, and in order 
to get over the difficulty which thus presented 
Itself, the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Odo Russell, 
attached nominally to the staff of Sir A. Paget, was de- 
puted to take up his residence in Rome, and look after 
the interests of British subjects in the dominions of the 
Pope, just as though he had been an accredited Minister. 
Happily, Mr. Odo Russell (now Lord Odo Russell, 
Ambassador at Berlin) was a man of great tact, like Sir 


Augustus Paget, and, as a Pe pen ce, there was no 
hitch in all the negotiations, difficult as they were, which 
took place in the succeeding How tender 
was the situation on many occasions will easily be 
remembered. Italy was bent on gainin ion of 
the Eternal City. The Pope, backed up by France, was 
equally bent upon his keeping his hold upon Rome. 
Had any false step been made, either by Sir Augustus 
Paget or Mr. Odo Russell, England very soon would 
have been involved in the quarrel which was takin 

place. As it was, she was able to hold a — neutra 
position, and both the representatives of England in Italy 
at the time contrived to keep on good terms with the two 
hostile Governments. All this while the King of Italy 
was the warm personal friend of Sir Augustus Paget. In 
him he found a kindred spirit, for the King was a good 
sportsman, and Sir Augustus Paget was a keen shot, so that 
very frequently hunting parties were made up, and the 
Minister and the King accompanied each other on excur- 
sions in the country. Of Victor Emmanuel it may at 
once be said that he was in many respects a peculiar 
man to deal with. He disliked the roundabout ways of 
diplomatists, and could not disguise his contempt for any- 
thing approaching an attempt at political deception. 
Here Sir Augustus Paget’s peculiar disposition stood him 
in good stead. He was as. frank with the King as the 
King was with him ; and often when the Re Galantuomo 
would have been violently offended if any other man 
but Sir Augustus Paget had been near him, he received 
the advice of the British Minister in the kindliest and 
friendliest manner. Sir Augustus frequently dined with 
the King, and was honoured by his Majesty’s presence at 
the dinners he himself gave, though for many years prior 
to his death Victor Emmanuel was unable to eat more 
than one meal per diem, and that at midday ; so that 
his appearance at the dinner table of Sir Augustus 
Paget was more a form than anything else, and 
was simply intended as a proof of the friendship 
which the King had for the British representative. 
On such occasions his Majesty used to sit at the right 
hand of his host, perfectly motionless, grasping his sword- 
hilt in his left hand, till the repast was concluded. He 
had been ordered not to eat anything after midday by 
his physicians,-and he did exactly as he was bidden, 
being very anxious to prolong his life to the uttermost 
period. As a boon companion, therefore, he was not 
quite all that could have been desired. 

Time wore on, and the Italians found themselves in 
possession of Rome. Sir A. Paget moved thither with 
the Court of Victor Emmanuel, and from that moment 
did all in his power to increase the friendship which 
already existed between the English and the Italian 
Courts. That he laboured successfully every one now 
knows. Suffice it to say that in 1876 the Italian Govern- 
ment begged that he might be raised to the rank 
of Ambassador, and offcred to nominate General 
Menabrea to the same rank in London. ‘The desire 
thus strongly expressed could not be disregarded by the 
British Government, and the request of the Italian 
Cabinet was quickly acceded to. Sir A. Paget became a 
full Ambassador, with a salary of £7,000 a year, and a 
small allowance for house rent, the same sum which had 
been given five years earlier to his former subordinate, 
Odo Russell. 

Since his arrival in Rome, Sir Augustus has rendered 
himself more popular than ever. With augmented 
means his ve has increased, and the balls he 
gives, notably those lately held, are enormous successes. 
He makes every Englishman feel that the embassy is his 
home, and,so far from holding aloof from his countrymen, 
invites them to go to him in all cases where his advice or 
assistance can be of value to them. In King Humbert 
he has a staunch friend. That potentate is not a 
particularly well-educated man, possesses but small | 
conversational powers, and has an exceedingly bad 
temper. Yet the urbanity of Sir Augustus Paget 
has won him over, and in the splendid new embassy, 
lately built by order of the English Government, on the 
Via Sacra, he contrives to spend many a pleasant hour. 
With the leading members of the various political parties 





in Italy’Sir Augustus is on the. best of terms. | He does 
not ivsee way intermeddle in their disputes. They may 
do as they please, provided that they do not interfere 
with British interests. Sir Augustus never offers an 
opinion on their conduct ; he subordinates diplomacy, in 
fact, to social and pleasant intercourse. When little 
matters of more difficulty have to be negotiated, like that 
which lately occurred in regard to Egypt, he takes his 
stand as a personal friend, and asks for the settlement of 
the question at issue as an act of favour to himself. 
“ ’ve got to bring this business to a close,” he says in 
effect, “ and I want you to help me,” which the Italians 
forthwith do. They are certain of one thing, that Sir 
Augustus Paget’s frank, open manner is no cloak to a 
crooked diplomacy, and they trust him. When they 
found he was personally interested in the smooth 
working of matters in Egypt, they bestirred themselves 
to come to an understanding with England forthwith. 
In society Sir Augustus reigns paramount at Rome. 
There the leading spirits are either English or American, 
and they all look to him as their head. To his receptions 
they all desire to be invited; it would be a very un- 
fashionable thing to be passed over and left out. Of 
course this fact gives the Ambassador great power, for not 
only English-speaking visitors but the natives long to 
crowd his sa/ons, and find their greatest enjoyment in 
the admirable musical entertainments which are there 
given. Of Lady Paget much ought to be said that is 
laudatory. A most accomplished linguist, she not only 
speaks English admirably, but has contrived to imbibe 
English ideas in such a manner and to such an extent 
that it is difficult to believe that she is a Prussian 
and not an Anglo-Saxon. And so thoroughly has she 
devoted herself to the work of her husband, that she 
achieves as much as he in the service of the country. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia, who was lately in Rome, 
and was a constant visitor at the British Embassy, com- 
plimented Sir Augustus and Lady Paget particularly in 
respect to this. __ 

Young still, only about fifty-seven years of age, strong, 
healthy, and vigorous, Sir Augustus Paget has yet a very 
useful and distinguished career before him. ‘The Italians 
would not like to lose him ; still less would the members 
of the Embassy choose to part with him. For he is not 
only the best of friends, but the kindest of chiefs ; and 
those who are with him now, notably Mr. Hugh Mac- 
donell, who gave up a higher post in Brazil purposely to 
go to Rome, have been placed in his Embassy at their 
own particular request. Sir Augustus is not a great 
diplomatist in the strict sense of the word, but he is an 
admirable representative, a thorough English gentleman, 
and a favourite with all who know him. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[THiRD NoTICcE.] 


Mr. Alma Tadema’s principal picture this year is dis- 
appointing. It is a subject scarcely worth painting, and 
possibly this very circumstance has caused the painter to 
become somewhat weary of it and to hardly bestow 
upon it his usual care and his most finished workman- 
ship. It represents “ Fredegonda” (328), Queen of the 
Franks, watching the espousal of her husband, Chil- 
peric I., King of the Franks, to Galeswinthe, the Arian 
Visigothic princess, to whom Fredegonda had to give 
way, not being of royal blood. It is impossible to feel 
any interest in the bigamy of this remote period, and 
though, doubtless, there is much clever work in this picture, 
it is to a certain extent wasted. This painter’s other two 
works, “Spring Festival” (176) and “ Notat Home” (195), 
which have not half the pretension, are infinitely better 
in conception and execution. They have a brilliancy 
and a finish that we look in vain for in the larger 
picture, 

Mr. V. C. Prinsep sends but one contribution this 
year, and it happens to be the largest picture in the 
whole collection. It is the ‘ Imperial Assemblage held 
at Delhi by the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, and attended by 
the principal Chiefs of the Indian Empire” (625). Ever 
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since the days of Benjamin Robert Haydon it: 
fashionable ater late canvesex Pier, r o 
reason, simply on account of their height and ther 
breadth, and Mr. Prinsep will probably find that he ig 
no exception to the gen rule. Though ‘ae 
undoubtedly wish this picture was about a quarter thé size, 
this fact should by no means cause the spectator to 
under-estimate the value of this gigantic work. Ifhe will _ 
disabuse his mind of all the inane twaddle that people _ 
persist in talking, simply because the picture is large, he 
will discover that he is looking at a work of very pteat 
merit. It is a work that will well repay area fas yo 
There are fine passages of colour, most picturesque 
grouping, and a bold grappling with a most difficult 
subject, that cannot fail to command admiration. All 
memorial pictures with an immense number of poftraits _ 
are the most ungrateful for an artist to undertake. In 
the present work the painter has shown not only his skil 
and his indomitable energy, but has given evidence ofa __ 
power and a thoroughness for which his previous efforts _ 
had scarcely prepared us. ae 
“The Race to the Market” (115), by Mr. Nicholas ees 
Chevalier, is a clever picture on an unusual theme. Tt 
represents natives racing in canoes to Tahiti in the 
Society Islands. The artistic excellence of this workis __ 
beyond question, and it derives especial value from 
every detail being studied on the spot, when the artist 
accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh during the cruise of 
the Galatea. It is so unusual to find a picture so én- 
tirely outside the ordinary run of subjects, it isso 
gratifying to find an artist who opens entirely fresh 
ground for pictorial illustration, that we cannot omit to 
call attention to this unambitious but original painting, 
“The Home Builders. Portraits of Sir W. E. and 
the Hon. Lady Welby Gregory” (40), by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, possesses very great merit. It is difficult to 
believe a work exhibiting such power and thought could 
be produced by so young an artist. It shows a capacity 
for converting portraits into pictures that must eventually. 
prove to be of the greatest advantage to the painter. No 
portion is scamped, every detail is honestly drawn, and 
not even the most infinitesimal minutiz are overlooked, 
Indeed, the picture errs somewhat in this direction, and 
in parts where it gains in finish it loses rather in 
effect. A little less attention to detail would possibly — 
have given greater force to his excellent picture. It is; 
however, a fault on the right side, and will doubtless be 
remedied when the painter finds himself unable to give 
the same length of time to every portrait that he has 
given to this. sigh 
Our younger portrait-painters are certainly coming to 
the front this year. Among them may be especially 
noted Mr. A. S. Cope. His portrait of “‘ Henry Barrett, 
Esq.” (486), is a noble head, full of character. The 
artist has had a good subject, and he has been equal to 
the occasion. ‘There is some notably good work about 
the flesh lines of the forehead, and manipulative skill of 
a high order is shown in the painting of the grey ( 
The more we see of the work of our younger artists 1 
this branch of art, the more we are certain that the mere 
“face-painter,” so frequently sneered at in days gone by 
by the irrepressible and erratic Henry Fuseli, is rapidly 
becoming extinct. Ma 
Miss Hilda Montalba, in her “ Venetian Boy unload- 
ing a Market Boat” (32), shows a very considerable 
advance. She has evidently not neglected her oppor- 
tunities during her recent sojourn in Venice. The boy 1s 
just such a one as you may see employed about the quays 
of Venice any morning you please, and has all the evi- 
dence of being painted on the spot. 
Mr. Briton Rivitre’s “ Night Watch”. (298) depicts @ 
lion and lionesses prowling through some moonlit ruins. 
It is notable for showing how accurately these magnifi- 
cent beasts have been drawn and studied. ‘Those. who 
have cbserved these animals closely will notice the 
wondrous art with which the expression of the lion’s 
face is here rendered. ‘This picture, however, has 
so much interest and originality as we usually expect to 
see in the works of this painter. By far the most 
popular will be “The Last Spoonful” (1051), which 
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represénts’a child feeding a number of ducks of all sorts) 

and sizes. wre child looks eee but there 

are a couple pies on the top of the step which 
pup 4 Pp p 


are painted in a most: manner, are, 
indeed, the very perfection of animal painting. Observe 


the texture of their coats, but, above all, note how ex- 
quisitely their eyes are painted, and with what wistful 
expression the artist has 1 to endow them. 

Mr. Frank Miles, in “An Ocean Coast: Llangra- 
viog, Cardiganshire” (342), shows us that he can do 
much better things than limning the pretty faces of 
fashionable beauties. In this study of sea there is a 
vigour, a frankness, a rough reality which his previous 
productions would scarcely have led us to expect. It 
gives evidence of acute observation, and close and 
earnest study from Nature. Unless we are very much 
mistaken, the whole of this work was finished out of 
doors. There is a dash, a sparkle, and a breeziness 
about it that is unmistakable. It has no “studio taint” 
about it. It has a certain roughness which betokens 
a rapid chronicle of some most transient effects of sea 
and light, What the work lacks in finish it gains 
in freshness. It is to be hoped this work heralds the 
advent of other truthful pictures of a more important 
nature. 

Mr. Millais’s portrait of himself (218), which, it ap- 
pears, was painted by invitation for the collection of por- 
traits of artists painted by themselves in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, is an excellent likeness, admirably 
painted, with all the brightness and “ go ” of the original. 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of himself, painted for the same col- 
lection, though exhibiting careful workmanship, is hardly 
so successful as a portrait or a picture. 

Mr. Frith, whose labours on his large series of pictures 
have necessarily limited his contributions to Burlington 
House, is represented by two works,“ Tenby Fisherwoman” 
(58), and “ Prawn Seller, Tenby” (240). These, though 
the subjects are not of great importance, have all the 
ao. ga and finish of this painter’s “ Ramsgate Sands ” 
period. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Ceili Nchlntiniinal 
- Lasour DIFFICULTIES. 


It is worse than disheartening to find just as business 
has fairly started forward and the new cycle of enterprise 
has begun its course that dangers to its progress inter- 
pose from the side of labour. It is no use blinking the 
fact, however. Our industrial population are in a mood 
that bodes ill for the success of any industrial movement 
which largely depends upon patience. Itis not wonderful 
it should be so. They have had a long period of depres- 
sion, during which wages have been forced down toa 
very low level. They have endured their difficulties with 
commendable stout-heartedness, though many of them 
have had hard pinching and scraping to enable them to 
keep going at all. The hour has now arrived when they 
think there should be a change, for the sounds of money- 
making are in the air all around them. They see some 
of their fellow-workers tasting of the pleasure of a higher 
reward for their labour, and as a body they think they 
ought to do the same. And when they are met with refusal 
or rebuff they grow irritated and resentful; and if goaded 
too far break forth in strikes. Such has been the expe- 
rience of the cotton operatives of Lancashire. There is 
still room for hope that matters may somehow be tided 
over without proclamation of a war between labour and 
capital—a war which would affect at the outset some 
30,000 “ hands,” and for which there is no preparation in 
the shape of provision of the “ sinews of war.” But even 
if it be so, the fact that the Blackburn cotton weavers 
should, in defiance not only of their employers, but of 
their own delegates and representatives, and in face of 
the sharp lesson taught them by the bitter experiences of 
last spring, be so ready again to brave'the perils of pau- 
perism, is of grave moment, and ought to sober one’s 
view of the future. Labour can as little do without 
Capital as capital can without labour. Indeed, capital is 


the more independent of the two ; for aithong h labour... 
essential to its snore it is not bound see 
time and space, and failing satisfactory a ents in, 
one country, it can essay to make them in another., 
Cotton-spinning and weaving are the staple industry. of. 
Lancashire, and one of the staple industries of England, 
But English capital is not bound down to any single spot. 
in devoting itself to cotton manufactures. It can go to, 
India or America. Already, indeed, much of it has gone 
to both. And if the working classes of this country. 
continue to display the disposition they have been lately. 
manifesting, there is a moral certainty that ere very long. 
English production will be carried on under different 
conditions and in other localities than now. This would. 
injure the workmen far more than their employers, and. it, 
would be well if the former could be induced to regard 
the matter in that light. They may be very sure they 
are taking a stick to break their own heads withal when 
they rush upon premature strikes, or when they make 
demands for exceptional legislation in their favour at the 
hands of Parliament. If, for example, the Bill of the 
working man’s representative (Mr. Macdonald) for com- 
pensating workmen for injuries received in their em- 
ployers’ services pass into law in anything like the shape. 
it bears, capital will make speedy exodus from English 
mines and seek asylum abroad. If our working classes 
would Jay such things to heart ere it be too late, great 
evil may be averted ; but if they persist in obstinate 
wilfulness, they will rush headlong on their own ruin. 


THE PROGRESS OF TRADE. 

More than once we have expressed utter disbelief in 
the croakers who have lately been proclaiming that the 
evil days of depression were returning, and that we should 
shortly see things as bad as they were a year ago. We 
were confident that all such predictions were futile, 
because the causes that have lately been advancing trade 
and stimulating enterprise have been drawn from too 
many different sources to allow us to entertain the idea 
that they would all fail together. The evidence of the 
Board of Trade Returns issued last week fully bear 
out all we have said. The large advances in im- 
ports and (especially) in exports come after a period 
in which there was a visible slackening in commercial 
progress. And we are entitled to conclude that the tale 
they tell is a true one, because it is confirmed from many 
different directions. It may be that in the United States 
there has been a temporary lull ; but Mr. Sherman, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, has just shown the world that 
the elements of development and progress in the States 
are enormous, and that the process is now going on. 
The same story comes to us from the Dominion of 
Canada. The Governor-General (the Marquis of Lorne), 
in the speech with which he prorogued the Canadian Par- 
liament a few days ago, dwelt upon the progress in trade 
which is steadily going on, and expressed absolute confi- 
dence that the current year would be one of great 
prosperity. At home, as we have seen, the Trade 
Returns testify to the revival of enterprise, and as the 
railway traffics go on expanding they teach the same 
truth. British enterprise Is active all the world over, and 
British goods are again taking prominent place in 
markets from which they had been almost excluded. It 
will be the fault of our own manufacturers if full advantage 
is not taken of the great opportunity that offers. It is m 
the power of Manchester to stop progress in certain 
branches if the goods it sends out are as worthless as so 
many Lancashire cottons now are. But this will be 
Manchester’s folly, and England will seek outlets for her 
activities in other channels. Capital is abundant, and is 
still cheap; and there are no obstacles to the great 
advance which we believe is now in progress. 

THe Finances OF INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

The two are indissolubly connected, not only through 
the close connection of the two countries, but through 
the very blunders that have been committed. Mr. Glad- 
stone will doubtless see the justice of generosity, and will 
not refuse to come to the help of India, since the finances 
of the latter are, through the blunders of officials, in so 
deplorable a condition. But any considerable help ren- 
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dered to India by England must derange greatly the 
calculations and prospects of the English Budget. It 
seems probable, then, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will see fit to introduce another Budget in supple- 
ment and substitution for the financial statement of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. There is, as we have shown before, 
abundant scope for Mr. Gladstone’s resources, and his 
ingenious imagination will run riot in the possibilities of 
his vast task. In this aspect the Indian finance blunder 
will only add to his opportunities. No excuse for such 
a dreadful error is of course admissible, and none need 
almost be offered. The whole of the finances of India 
must, however, be overhauled, and the work can best be 
accomplished by taking the task in conjunction with the 
overhauling of English finances at the same time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
MR. MUNDELLA AND HUNGARY. 
(Zo the Editor of the EXAMINER.) 


Sir,—Herr Broemel, of the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, 
has been for some time past interviewing our more promt- 
nent men, and by so doing has given opportunity to some 
of them for airing more or less antiquated or misfounded 
notions. There is, for instance, the present Vice-President 
of Council, Mr. Mundella, whose knowledge about mat- 
ters in the south-eastern parts of Europe, and especially 
of Hungary, seems very like ignorance of their internal 
affairs. Mr. Mundella accuses Hungary of an evil use of 
its regained “ freedom and independence,” and of “ op- 

ressing the other nationalities in favour of the Magyar 
inhabitants.” Ifa keen sense for the necessity of com- 
pleting the railway network and the water ways, of 
raising the educational standard by heavy outlay for 
school grants, of reforming the laws by assimilating them 
to Western ideas, and of reviving the industrial and 
agricultural productiveness of the country by earnest 
measures— if all this is looked at by Mr. Mundella as 
“evil use,” Hungary may be quite satisfied to have 
gained on the other hand the full approval of better in- 
formed parties, and may feel sure of the coming good 
results of the alleged “‘ill-using its freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

As regards the oppressed nationalities in—or, as Mr. 
Mundella hinted, out of—Hungarian territory, I would 
be thankful if the right honourable gentleman would say 
what these oppressed nationalities are, and where 
they are to be found. So far as my information goes, 
there are living in Hungary, Magyars, Germans, Croats, 
Slavs, Roumanians, Armenians, Servians, Slovakes, and 
Ruthenes, and they all enjoy perfect freedom and liberty 
to use their mother tongue in church, court, or govern- 
ment office ; their respective, and it is true very differing, 
idioms are everywhere heard and replied to in the same 
language; and all that the Government insists upon is 
that the Hungarian and German languages, being the 
leading and legal languages of the two parts of the dual 
Empire, should be made an obligatory acquirement 
of every teacher, and, in future, of every pupil. Every 
creed has free worship secured, and churches as well. 
Schools are endowed by the State, as the long roll of 
heavy grants for church and school purposes, published 
with every budget, will easily show. Croatia and Slavonia 
have, besides all this, perfect freedom in their adminis- 
tration, have a Home Parliament, tax themselves accord- 
ing to their own views, have separate law courts, and 
receive nearly five million florins a year out of the 
Hungarian Exchequer to make up for the expenses 
incurred, but not covered, by the income of these 
two provinces. A university in Agram, erected 
“free of cost” by Hungary, and the grant of “liberty 
to teach and to learn,” is also one of the features of the 
far-going kindliness with which the affairs of the other 
nationalities in Hungary are handled by the Magyars ; 
and to accuse them of oppression is to forget that they 
have by bloody wars wrested those countries from the 
hands of the Turks, and have protected the people for 
many centuries from becoming the prey of the Northern 
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pose the outward gravitation which has been raised and, 
fostered among the Slavonic tribes, is now endeavouring 
to spread all sorts of ill-founded notions ; and I think j¢_ 
does not augur very well for an understanding in Oriental 
affairs with Austria when one of our leading men parades 
as opinions notions not at all borne out by the facts, 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, —s— 
MacyaR, 
— 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

| Paris : Thursday, sh 

The political atmosphere of France at the present time is. 
remarkably calm, and whilst both Houses of the Legislature: 

are devoting a few hours a week to the promotion of . 

yet important reforms in social economy, the public pay little _ 


heed to the threats of those who intimate an intention te __ 
violate the law, or to those who will offer a passive resist. _ 
ance. Communists or Jesuits, both may have a numerous, 
party in the country, but neither of them are likely to bring 
the Government into disrepute. Nothing is more seriousat 


this moment than the question of what will happen on May 23, 
when certainly either the Government will act with firmness 
and maintain the right to control dangerous demonstrations, 


or the revolutionary party will assert their supremacy inthe 
determ ination of how Paris shall celebrate the heroes of the 


Commune. It may have been weakness, cr it may have © 


been indulgent consideration to the extreme left wing of the 


Republican party, that permitted the celebration last month _ 
of the anniversary of the death of Gustave Flourens; be a 
that which is now proposed, and which the Yournal O, ee 
intimates will not be allowed, is a much more serious affair. 
It would, in fact, be nothing less than a public avowal that — 
the insurgents who fell in May 1871 fighting against the — 
troops of the nation were justified in the resistance to am — 
authority which the nation itself had established and 
ported. The Government, therefore, has notified that — 
organisers and promoters of the proposed Communistic 
demonstration will, under the law of June 1848, render — 
themselves liable to prosecution and imprisonment. 


But so unfairly is party feeling developed here that the. 


Pays is endeavouring to fan a flame of discontent, and sug- 
gests doubts as to whether the Communists would be 
transgressing the law in going to Pére la Chaise and placing 
wreaths on the common grave of those who were there in- 
terred. It argues that it would be as lawful to prohibit the 
Imperialist masses as to suppress this proposed demonstra- 
tion. But the common sense of the people will surely see 
what M. Paul de Cassagnac professes to be blind to, and I 
shall be very much surprised if the affair does not pass off 
with a protest on the part of the promoters, which will save 
the nervous inhabitants from any fear of a more serious 
conflict. acs 
A graver matter for Frenchmen to consider is the growing 
tendency in this country, on the part of the working classes, 
to imitate their English fellow-workers in the matter of 
strikes. In England a strike is always a disastrous thing to 
the homes and the families of the men, but it never runs into 
political or party agitation. Here, on the other hand, it may. 
be safely assumed that the revolutionary element would be. 
largely fed by the occurrence of strikes. The large number 
of men, exceeding 30,000, now out on strike at Roubaix, at 
Lille, and other places in the North, have doubtless only the 
object of securing for themselves such a reduction in the 
hours of labour as we in England have long since approved ; 
or they may in some instances be simply demanding a re~ 
adjustment of the wage question to meet the altered circum- 
stances of the day ; but those who know the French working, 
classes best will understand the danger likely to be occa- 
sioned by large masses of dissatisfied labourers assembling 
to discuss their grievances, looking, as they too often and too 
dependently do, to the interference and regulation of the 
Government. vs 
I am happy to say there is every reason to expect @ 
satisfactory arrangement between the Government and the 
Commission of the laws regulating the press in France, and 
that the present session will not close without some most 
important changes for the better being effected. Instead 
“caution money ” as now required, the old English system of 
securities for penalties will be substituted. Greater liberality 
in the interpretation of opinions will be tolerated, and illus- 
trated journals and caricatures will be exempt from the 
censor’s control, which, perhaps, seeing the tendency of this 
kind of publication, will hardly be an improvement. a 
The delay in completing the Treaty of Commerce with 
Great Britain keeps open the agitation of the protectionists 
here, and now we have the agriculturists meeting at the 
Grand Hotel to demand the imposition of a 1o per cent. duty 
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on all agricultural products introduced into France. The | advance En 


Tariff Bill, which still daily occupies the Chambers, has 
been the excuse for the last eighteen months for not con- 
cluding the Treaty, but that is now nearly through, and with 
M. Léon Say in England there should be no further occasion 
for delay. 

Speaking of the Tariff discussions, let me mention that 
an hon. member proposed a day or two since that a tax 
should be levied on “idle persons”—idleness being the 

t of all vices—and taking the population returns as his 
basis, he argued that such a tax would realise three million 
francs a year. 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—— 


“LVAVENTURIERE,” AT THE PRINCE OF 
WALES'S. 

The announcement that certain English actors and 
actresses would play in a French piece in the language in 
which it was written might take some people by surprise, but 
the idea was not a new one. To give only two examples : 
Charles Mathews played in French in Paris with conspicuous 
success, and a year or two ago certain English actors, among 
whom was Mr. Anson, essayed a French piece at the Opéra 
Comique. Now we have had Miss Geneviéve Ward 
gathering a cast together and playing “ L’Aventuriére” at 
the Prince of Wales’s, an experiment which seemed to 
challenge comparison with the effects of French comedians, 
seeing that in the principal 7éZ in the piece Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt has, as we know, recently made a fiasco at the 
Théatre Frangais, 

It may be said at the outset that the performance was an 
exceedingly creditable one. Miss Genevitve Ward has been 
schooled by M. Regnier, speaks French, one might almost say, 
like a Frenchwoman, and acted in the foreign tongue with 
as much ease and self-possession as if it had been native to 
her. Her auditors missed, it is true, the peculiar intonation 
in the delivery of verse which seems to be a cherished 
tradition of the Comédie Frangaise, but it is by no means 
certain that the actress did not make the part more 
natural and give it a greater verisimilitude by a less 
stilted method of delivery. Miss Ward can, however, 
only be credited with a moderate success, and for the 
very simple reason that she has not the physical cha- 
racteristics necessary for the part she played. Clorinde 
should be a young and beautiful woman, or the infatuation 
of Monte Prade becomes an absurdity; and while Miss 
Ward was sufficiently forcible and energetic she could not 
look the part, and there was something almost comic in the 
languishing glances which she cast at the amorous dotard. 
In the character of Monte Prade Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
certainly astonished most of his audience. He spoke French 
well, which is not wonderful, seeing that he is of foreign 

extraction ; but it was his acting that was especially com- 
mendable. He played with a force and a dignity that were 
highly effective, his make-up was exceedingly good, and 
indeed his whole performance was in many ways a remark- 
able one, showing that he can do better things on the stage 
than one expected. It must be said, however, that it is 
much easier to act in French than in English, if you can 
speak it at all, as all actors will agree; but making due 
allowance for that, Mr. Beerhohm Tree deserves much 
credit for his Monte Prade. M. Marius was Don Annibal, 
and acted with considerable humour; he is of course a 
Frenchman, so there was nothing wonderful in his playing 
in his native tongue. The same may be said of Malle. 
Hébert, whose name appeared in the programme as “ Miss 
Herbert,” and who played Celie carefully and well, Other 
a were fairly sustained by Messrs. Horace Wigan, H. St. 
‘aur, and George Power, and the performance was received 
with much applause by a large and fashionable audience, 
among whom were the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Having noted that the performance was a success, it must 

said that it is to be hoped we shall see no more of these 
French matinées of English artists who, as in this case, call 
to their aid a French actor and actress. What is gained by 
the presentation of a play in French by a hybrid company 
like this, and what good does it do to the English stage? It 
can never be as effective as the performance of a complete 
French company ; it can at best only be a curiosity, a cour de 
force, which people go and admire ; but it can in no way 
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; English dramatic art, and that ought to be the aim 
of English actors and actresses, Miss Geneviéve Ward is 
an energetic woman, and in many ways a capable actress, 
but she would be much better employed in gathering a com- 
Pa together and encouraging the production of new 

nglish plays, such, for example, as “ Forget-Me-Not,” than 
in airing her French, clever as it is, and attempting to rival 
the actresses of Paris, It is all the more necessary to insist 
upon this, as the theatrical market is at the present day 
flooded with French wares, and an indifferent French piece 
has more chance with a manager than a good English one. 
The English stage will never take its proper position until it 
shakes itself nae adaptations, and endeavours to secure 
original work of home manufacture. Thus, then, it is a pit 
to see English actors and actresses engaged in such a tas 
as that which was essayed at the Prince of Wales’s on 
Monday afternoon, for they have much yet to learn in the 
delivery of that measure which was “ fashioned by Milton’s 
own hand,” and the interpretation of the language which 
was good enough for Shakespeare. 





“THE CASTLE SPECTRE,” AT THE GAIETY. 


The “ Palmy Day Performances” came to an end with 
‘“‘ The Castle Spectre,” by Monk Lewis, which was given at 
the Gaiety on two afternoons. Nothing could have been 
more amusing than the production of this drama, which, as 
Mr. Hollingshead remarks in a reprint of a paper on the old 
dramas which was distributed to the audience, was one of 
the worst—but by no means ¢Ae worst—of the pieces which 
delighted our forefathers. Of the condition of the stage in 
the days of the patent theatres, he says: “Legitimate and 
poetical dramas—the plays of Shakespeare—may have been 
more frequently in the bills, with strong casts, than they are 
at present; but they were mixed with a vast number of 
illegitimate dramas and electro-plated tragedies. Weak or 
stilted language, feeble or extravagant incidents, improbable 
plots, and Minerva Press sentiment, were the characteristics 
of most of these latter pieces, and yet they were popular. 
They were accepted by the best managers, distributed 
amongst the best actors, and presented to the best audiences. 
If we see one of them now performed in the country, or at 
some out-lying London theatre, chiefly because it is claimed 
by no Dramatic Authors’ Society, and is chargeable with no 
author’s fees, we laugh at the writing and construction, pit 
the actors, and despise the taste and judgment of our grand- 
fathers.” That is true enough ; but, at the same time, there 
is much in some of these old plays which still touches the 
audience in the pit and gallery—nay, even “The Castle 
Spectre” seemed to be to the taste of some of the playgoers 
present at the Gaiety who were less saturated with the spirit 
of burlesque than the occupants of the stalls, It was well and 
carefully acted by Messrs, Beveridge, Crawford,and Maclean, 
Miss Louise Willes, Mrs, Leigh, and Miss Hobson ; but the 
roars of laughter which greeted the latter lady—who played 
“the Spectre of Evelina”—when she came before the 
curtain in her spectral habiliments, spot of blood and all, 
and gravely bowed to the audience, put an end to any serious 
consideration of the play. With regard to these perform- 
ances it must be said that the greatest credit is due to the 
Gaiety company for the serious care they have bestowed 
upon the pieces, and the admirable manner in which upon 
the whole they have been acted. The old dramas have been 
treated “with becoming respect ;” the result has been a 
couple of very interesting and amusing performances, and it 
is to be hoped Mr. Hollingshead will give us one or two 
more next season. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 





MUSIC. 


The past week has been a halcyon time for concert-goers, 
what with the commencement of the Richter performances 
and the various miscellaneous musical exhibitions, recitals, 
and so forth. Even the famous bird of Sir Boyle Roche 
would have proved incapable of visiting all these entertain- 
ments, and the question is, whether in their haste to make 
the best of the early season the impresarios have not rathet 
overdone matters. It is possible to have too much of a good 
thing, let optimists say what they please to the contrary, and 
the performances of the week have probably ey sati« 
ated musical London. The opening of the Richter season 
was comparatively uneventful, and it seems rather an awk- 
ward arrangement that ten days should elapse between the 
first and second concerts, while the remaining eight are to 
be separated by intervals of only three or four evenings. 
While a number of these fugitive entertainments have 
ssessed no artistic weight whatever, three new works have 
ately been produced which speak well for musical enter- 
prise. Mr. Cowen’s dramatic cantata, “The Corsair,” was 
entirely new to the Metropolis, though provincial audiences 
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may have gained a further acquaintance with it since its 


original production at the Birmingham Festival of 1876. 


Dr. Dearle’s oratorio o the 
given for the first time in public, albeit it was ¢ 
considerable time since ; and Dr. 
“ Emmanuel” was, as far as can 
for the first time. Mr. Cowen’s wor 
specimen of its class—not a too satisfactor 
—and is so replete with dramatic vigour, I 
written throughout in a musician-like manner, that its eee er 
to the lyric stage should only be a question of time. Perhaps 
“ The Corsair” as an opera would appear unduly short in its 
action, but, after all, people would rather leave the theatre 
satisfied with what they had heard, and wishing for more, 
than to quit their places with a sense of weariness. Mr. 


be ascertained, heard also 
ork is a remarkably good 


Carl Rosa would do well to take the subject in hand ; he is 
always eager for novelties, and_ this would be admirably 
suited to his opera company. Mr. Cowen’s music is cast 
generally in the mould adopted by modern composers—that 
is to say, various strains are identified with individual 


characters in the drama, and their introduction always serves 
to call to mind some leading figure or episode. The plan 
dates back perhaps farther than Herr Wagner imagines ; but 
there can be no doubt that the prominence into which he 
has brought it in his musical plays has excited a powerful 
influence upon its general adoption. Byron’s poem has 
been skilfully adapted by Mr. R. E. Francillon, and as the 
method of its treatment is always suggestive of the East, the 
work in its entirety is worthy of very high praise, and is, 
moreover, a good specimen of what an English musician 
can do. Mr. Cowen, by the way, is the gentleman whose 
just pretensions have been ignored by the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society in favour of a German, Herr Max Bruch, 
whose Birmingham cantata, “ The Lay of the Bell” (1879), 
bears no comparison with the work of our young country- 
man. “The Corsair” was most competently performed 
under the direction of the author, with the assistance of Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, Mr. F. King, Mrs. Osgood, and Madame 
Marie Roze respectively as Conrad, Seyd, Medora, and 
Gulnare. a 

Dr. Dearle is a veteran composer, but has not, it is under- 
stood, attempted anything previously on so large a scale as 
“ Israel in the Wilderness,” for a hearing of which we stand 
indebted to Mr. William Carter. Yet he is evidently a 
musician of sound attainments, and the oratorio contains 
some fine numbers. The chorus is more extensively used 
than the solo voices; but that Dr. Dearle has plenty of 
facility for writing melody is shown in the air for the Israel- 
itish woman, “O that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears,” a solo as graceful as it is expressive and 
appropriate to the text. The libretto is not particularly im- 
pressive, but in this respect it does not differ materially from 
the general run of oratorio, notably those which are didactic 
in character and possess no dramatic substratum. Dr. 
Dearle himself is responsible for the book, but the few 
metrical lyrics were supplied by the late Rev. S. Spink. 
Doubtless “ Israel in the Wilderness ”—and, for the matter 
of that, too, Dr. Bexfield’s “ Israel Restored”—will be re- 
peated by Mr. William Carter’s choir at no distant date. 

Dr. Joseph Parry’s “ Emmanuel” was written, as the 
author expresses it, “to nourish, elevate, and refine the 
musical taste and talent of Wales and Welshmen.” It was 
announced for performance at St. James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, but the subject must be reserved for future 
discussion. Dr. Parry, who is a graduate of Cambridge, 
holds the post of Professor of Music at the University College 
of Wales, and his music is very generally esteemed through- 
out the Principality. 

Matters are still very quiet at the Royal Italian Opera, 
but “ Lohengrin,” with, of course, Albani as Elsa, and 
Signor Gayarre as the Knight of the Grail, and “ L’Afri- 
caine,” with, equally of course, M. Lassalle as Nelusko, 
have been added to the repertory of the season. Malle. 
Turolla showed yet further symptoms of advance as 
Meyerbeer’s heroine Selika, and almost satisfied her critics 
in a part which Madame Adelina Patti failed to make one 
of her popular successes. “Il Trovatore” was put up for 
Monday last, Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” for Tuesday, 
“ Rigoletto” for Thursday ; and this evening Madame Patti 
and Signor Nicolini make their vevérée in Gounod’s “ Romeo 
e Giulietta.” Opera is not for the vulgar holiday-keepers 
at Covent Garden, and, accordingly, Mr. Ernest Gye shuts 
up his doors on Whitsun-Monday. 

Mr. Mapleson commences to-night with “ Faust,” the 
cast including Madame Christine Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, 
Signor Galassi, Signor Del Puente, and Mr. Maas. The 
début of Mdlle. Emma Nevada is advertised for Monday, 
Mr. Mapleson keeping open house at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
And now the London season may be said to be fairly in full 
Swing. DESMOND L, RYAN, 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME, © 
Songs of the Springtides. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Chatto and Windes. se ~ ms 
The announcement of a new volume of songs from 
Mr. Swinburne was an event upon which it was natural 
that high expectations should be built. ‘At last,” the 
weary reader was disposed to say, “ we shall havea break 
in the long monotony of published verse.” -It seems an 
age since any poem was published that the world would 
not willingly let die. No new singer of power, no worthy 
successor of the old masters has appeared for some time, 
and one old master, the greatest of our living poets, the — 
Poet Laureate, allows himself to publish such f 3 

ghost-like imitations of himself as to suggest that the 
poetical sense as well as the poetical faculty has forsaken — 
him. A pall of thick clouds has of late hung over the 
poetical world, stifling all original inspiration, lying heavy 
on the hearts of our greatest singers, crushing them down 
with such overpowering weight that they could only lift 
their heads wearily to pipe cheerless snatches of thrice. _ 


sung melodies. We have been passing through oneof a 


those barren intervals which tempt people to ask whether 
the spirit of poetry has not been utterly extinguished, 
and Plato’s decree of banishment put in force by the 
mightiest of all despots, the inexorable movement of the 
social system into a new phase. We turned to Mr, 
Swinburne’s new volame with no small curiosity to see 
whether the same benumbing influences which seem to 
have overcomte his compeers had also fallen upon him, — 
There is no trace of numbness or weariness in Mr, 
Swinburne’s muse. His “Songs of the Springtides” — 
stiow no falling off of power. But those who are in- 
clined to despair of the future of poetry in the modern 
world will find one disheartening feature in the new 
volume to confirm their despondency. Mr. Swinburne’s 
themes are entirely out of sympathy with modern life. 
They touch upon no sentiment to which either the great 
heart of the people or the small heart of “ society” can 
make any response. We must disclaim any wish to fetter 
the poet’s freedom. We merely acknowledge the fact 
that in this volume Mr. Swinburne has chosen to sing to 
a very select circle. For the vast majority of educated 
mankind in the nineteenth century the bones of his 
verses are marrowless, and their blood cold. He has 
withdrawn as completely from common sympathy as any 
monk who should shut himself up in his cell for mystic 
contemplation, or any pedant who should shut himself up 
in his study to elaborate minute points of scholarship. 
Only those disciples who have patiently accompanied 
him in his previous wanderings will be able to compre- 
hend the oracles to which he gives utterance in his new 
retreat. 
If we wished to convince any ordinary person of the 
indisputable fact that Mr. Swinburne is a great poet, we 
should not ask him to begin with the present volume. 
Several volumes of plain prose commentary, assisted by 
a long previous special education in Greek sentiment, 
would be necessary to put a reader taken fresh from the 
business of the present century in the proper point 
view. After such an education, if it were considered 
worth while to undertake it, the man or woman of this 
century might be expected to understand Mr. Swinburne’s 
rapturous worship of the Sea, of Sappho, and of Victor 
Hugo, and to enjoy thoroughly the amazing strength, the 
divine beauty, the marvellous technical perfection of the 
‘Songs of the Springtides,” in which this worship is em- 
bodied. Mr. Swinburne’s absolute mastery of verse was 
never more conspicuously displayed than in these songs. 
He has performed in them feats of melodious expression 
which might almost have seemed beyond the power of 
words. Each of the three great songs in the volume is 
alive with moving music; chord after chord is 
with unerring certainty of touch, till the body of the 
song comes from the instrument in full and harmo- 
nious resonance. But “if a man’s good verses be not 
understood, and his good wit be not seconded by the 
forward child understanding,” it is after all his own affair. 
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He has himself to blame if his witis so recondite, and if he 
prefers going back in imagination to an old world instead 
of interpreting the sentiments of the living world, or 
reaching forward in advance of them. 

Mr. Swinburne’s reproduction of Greek sentiment is 
something much more complete than would be implied by 
an occasional choice of theme from the legendary history 
of ancient Greece. He does not merely aim at singing 
about the personages of Greek fable or Greek history as 
he might have done if he had lived in the age of Pericles. 
His aim in “ Atalanta in Calydon” and “ Erechtheus ” 
might have been thus described, but in the present 
volume he has gone much farther in his leanings towards 
the old time. Lempritre and Smith will be consulted in 
vain by mystified readers for, the name of “ Thalassius,” 
the hero of the first and the most remarkable of these 
springtide songs. “ Thalassius,” child of the sun-god 
and the sea-nymph “ Cymothoe,” is, in fact, an imagi- 
native counterfeit presentment; 2 poetic apotheosis, of 
Mr. Swinburne himself, and we may take this poem as 
marking a new development in his enthusiastic devotion 
to antique sentiment. Weary, apparently, of projecting 
himself back into the antique world, he has taken the 
bold step of transferring its sentiment to modern times, 
and transfiguring the hard, bare facts of the world around 
him by viewing them through Greek spectacles. 

We shall not attempt to translate the argument of any 
of these poems into plain prose, and must content our- 
selves with quoting a passage which will give some idea 
of the perfection of the verse and the splendour of the 
colouring. Here is an episode in the allegoric history of 
Thalassius :— 


And one bright eve ere summer in autumn sank 
At stardawn standing on a sea-bank, 

He felt the wind fitfully shift and heave 

As toward a stormier eve ; 

And all the wan wide sea shuddered ; and earth 
Shook underfoot as toward some timeless birth, 
Intolerable and inevitable ; and all 

Heaven, darkling, trembled like a stricken thrall. 
And far out of the quivering east, and far 

From past the moonrise and its guiding star, 
Began a noise of tempest and a light 

That was not of the lightning ; and a sound 
Rang with it round and round 

That was not of the thunder ; and a flight 

As of blown clouds by night, 

That was not of them; and with songs and cries 
That sang and shrieked their soul out at the skies 
A shapeless earthly storm of shapes began 

From all ways round to move in on the man, 
Clamorous against him silent ; and their feet 
Were as the wind’s are fleet, 

And their shrill songs were as wild birds’ are sweet. 





And as when all the world of earth was wronged, 
And all the host of all men driven afoam 

By the red hand of Rome, 

Round some fierce amphitheatre overthronged 

With fair clear faces full of bloodier lust 

Than swells and stings the tiger’ when his mood 

Is fieriest after blood 

And drunk with trampling of the murderous must 
That soaks and stains the tortuous close-coiled wood 
Made monstrous with its myriad-mustering brood, 
Face by fair face panted and gleamed and pressed, 
And breast by passionate breast 

Heaved hot with ravenous rapture, as they quaffed 
The red ripe full fume of the deep live draught, 

The sharp quick reek of keen fresh bloodshed, blown 
Through the dense deep drift up to the emperor’s throne, 
From the under steaming sands 

With clamour of all-applausive throats and hands, 
Mingling in mirthful time 

With shrill blithe mockeries of the lithe-limbed mime : 
So from somewhence far forth of the unbeholden, 
Dreadfully driven from over and after and under, 
Fierce, blown through fifes of brazen blast and golden, 
With sound of chiming waves that drown the thunder 
Or thunder that strikes dumb the sea’s own chimes, 
Began the bellowing of the bull-voiced mimes, 
Terrible ; firs bowed down as briars or palms 

Even at the breathless blast as of a breeze 

Fulfilled with clamour and clangour and storms of psalms ; 
Red hands rent up the roots of oldworld trees, 

Thick flames of torches tossed as tumbling seas 

Made mad the moonless and infuriate air 

That, ravening, revelled in the riotous hair 

And raiment of the furred Bassarides. 
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Even in this short passage the reader will see Mr. 
Swinburne’s tendency to wrap up image in image in his 
elaborate workmanship, “like orient ivory, sphere in 
sphere.” We do not suppose that this volume will extend 
Mr. Swinburne’s reputation. The poems are essentially 
esoteric poems. Their obscurity of meaning and remote- 
ness of sentiment will repel all but professed disciples, 
who alone can be expected to devote time to the unravel. 
ling of their intricacies. 


THE IRON DUKE AND THE REFORM ERA. 


Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Fidd-Marshal 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his son, the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. (In continuation of the formec 
Series.) Vol. VIII. November 1831 to December 1832. 
John Murray. 1880. 


To the political student, no single volume of the long 
series of the Wellington “ Despatches and Correspond- 
ence ” is more interesting than that which has been pub- 
lished this week, and which deals with the period wherein 
was conceived and carried the first Reform Act. It has 
been the habit of shallow publicists to sneer at the fears 
of the Tories of 1831-32, but this volume contains the 
most irrefragable evidence that from their standpoint the 
Tories had everything to fear, not only for the Monarchy 
and for the Constitution, but for the personal safety of 
themselves. Of course we,now feel that the danger was 
not so great as was believed, and that the common sense 
of the Whig and Radical leaders who held the mobs 
thoroughly in hand would have prevented any recourse 
to actual violence. Still it is futile to attempt to deny 
that the evidence in the hands of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his political associates was very strong indeed. 
There were the political associations over the country 
talking violently, even if they did not act violently. If 
they were not arming they at least had possession of 
some arms, and it is apparent that the precautions 
adopted by the military authorities in London in the 
autumn of 1831 were not unnecessary. 

Then there comes out very clearly in this volume a 
curious old-world idea that the King was not bound 
to take the advice of his Ministers, except when 
he agreed with it personally, and sometimes not even 
then. Over and over again in the Duke’s letters and 
memoranda he seems to resent the idea that William IV. 
really had arrived at a conclusion favourable to the Whig 
Reform band, and some of his language is occasionall 
hardly consistent even with the idea of the respect which 
we all know he really entertained both for the person and 
the office of the monarch. Thus, on November 26, 1831, 
he wrote to Lord Wharncliffe : “The question as it now 
stands is one of degree. I should not think so, I confess, 
if the King had not involved himself in it.... The 
King has, however, pronounced himself for Reform. . . . 
You forget that the King and his Government have been 
apparently in a combination with the mob for the 
destruction of property,” and so on. On November 27 
he wrote to Lord Eldon that the course of events tended 
“to show that there is some communication between his 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council at St. James’s 
and their brother council of the Union at Birmingham.” 
On the same day he makes the same insinuation to Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, and that it was not an idea of the 
moment may be seen from a letter of three days previously 
to Lord Wharncliffe. When the Whig law officers 
pronounced the intended mass meetings, towards 
the end of November, to be illegal, and when Mr. 
Wakley at last restrained the London mob which 
he had weevinity excited, the air began to clear, and the 
Whig Ministers put themselves into communication with 
some of the moderate Tories. Little or nothing came 
of the consultation, but it was not quite useless if it 
showed a possibility of a modus vivendt, and in due time 
the Duke himself began to see that his fears had been 
unduly strained when he said, in a letter to the Duke of 
Rutland, “I cannot see the chance of a Government in 
this country capable of giving protection to property and 
life after this or such Reform will be carried.” During 
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the next score of years he had ample opportunities of 
seeing that, whatever there might be said as to the merits 
of the first Reform Act, danger is rather to be appre- 
hended from resisting the clearly expressed will of the 
people than from yielding to it when it is properly 
expressed. 

But it is not merely on account of its very clear state- 
ment of the High Tory position that this eighth volume 
must be pronounced one of the best of the whole series. 
Few of them let in more light upon the character of the 
man himself. For example, in the very heat and crisis 
of the political strife, we find a long letter from Henry, 


‘ Bishop of Exeter, to the Duke. The Iron Duke had 


been ailing, and the Bishop, actuated by the best motives, 
wrote to him telling him “that he, to whom the whole 
world is offering homage, is in a peculiar manner en- 
dangered by the temptations of the world,” and calling 
on him to humble himself before the Cross. Dr. Phill- 
potts asked him to set an example at least by regularly 
attending public worship. The conqueror of Buonaparte 
wrote back in the most amiable spirit. He was “very 
grateful” for the letter, which was “highly creditable ” 
and “most suitable.” He then went on to tell the 
Bishop that he was particularly anxious to remove 
from his mind the notion that he was a person 
without any sense of religion. He accounted for 
this idea because he was not in the habit of 
making much show or boast on any subject. “The 
consequence is that, in these days of boasting, I have 
been set down, from time to time, as the most ignorant 
and the least qualified public man of my time, and this 
even upon professional matters upon which it might be 
imagined that, from the commencement of my career, I 
had been sufficiently tried.” He went on to say he was 
not a “Bible Society man” upon principle ; and as to 
the objection that he did not go to church, he always 
went in the country, and wherever his presence could 
operate as an example, but he was deaf, and never heard 
a word of the sermon. Altogether the letter is one of 
the most charming evidences of the great hero’s true 
meekness. 

Asa specimen of the nonsense with which cultivated 
men indulged themselves under the idea that they were 
finding arguments against a great measure of reform, 
let us take one of Lord Carnarvon’s memorandums upon 
the New Reform Bill : 


If I have a freehold garden at Dorchester of the value of 50s. a 
year, it gives me a vote for Dorset. 

If I build a cottage upon it, and inhabit it, the value becoming 
about 10l. a year, it is doubtful whether I am to vote for the county 
or borough. The registering barrister for Dorchester thinks it worth 
more, and gives me a vote for the borough. 

The barrister for Dorset thinks it worth less, and gives me a vote 
for the county. 

And so I have two votes, which is plainly contrary to the Act. 

The next year the same question arises, and both barristers being 
changed, each decides contrary to his predecessor, and so I have no 
vote, which is equally contrary to the Act. 

If I let my house and garden for 9/. 19s., I have a vote for the 
county, and my tenant none; if for 1o/. 1s., I have no vote at all, 
and my tenant gets one for Dorchester. 

If I let my house to A and my garden to B, A loses his vote for 
Dorchester, and I recover mine for Dorset. 

If I make the house alone worth 10/. a year, I retain my vote for 
the county, and A acquires one for the borough. 

How admirably must this system work ! 


While he was endeavouring to resist reform, the Iron 
Duke was occupied with all sorts of other questions—the 
navigation of the Scheldt, slavery in the Mauritius, one. 
pound notes for England, and corporal punishment in 
the army and navy. As this latter question must inevit- 
ably come up on the renewal of the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, the memorandum of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is still of some value, and Mr. Archibald Forbes 
and those who think with him will find their position 
materially strengthened by the support of the great 
soldier whose name is still a power to conjure with. In 
the course of his argument the Duke mentions one telling 
anecdote. He says: 

There was one remarkable case in a regiment in which the com- 
manding officer had invented punishments, all of them very in- 


noxious in themselves, but very teasing to the soldier, in order to 
avoid this punishment, against which he had heard so much. It 
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ended by the battalion which he commanded firing upon a 
his officers, at a field day, with their buttons in their bees 


He 
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When the Duke was called upon in May 1832 to fom 
a Ministry because the King would not consent to make _ 
peers for the purpose of carrying the Reform Bill over _ 
the majority in the House of Lords, the Tapers and Tad. __ 


poles and Rigbys had a fine time of it. As we know, the — : 
attempt failed, but some very curious letters and memo. 
randa passed between the leaders of the Tory party. One 


letter from Lord Lyndhurst to the Duke is a singular 
commentary upon the way in which Ministries are made, _ 


The astute lawyer thought that with Croker in the 
Government the House of Commons might be m ee: 


Lord Sandon should have an offer because “he is much _ 
considered, and it will ptease Harrowby,” and “D, 
Whittle Harvey hates the Whigs, and is an excellent ee : 


speaker.” When the attempt to form an Administration _ 
failed, the Duke wrote to the Duke of Buckingham; “Je 


is quite hopeless to obtain any unanimous opinion from __ 


our friends upon Parliamentary Reform.” That wasthe 
signal for the passing of the Reform Bill. The ae 
and Radicals knew what they wanted, and the Tories did 
not know what they wanted. ‘The lesson is one that 
may well be applied to the present state of affairs, A 
few Tories even in 1832 did not despair of the State, and 


after all our experience during the last half century they 


are but timid politicians who fear for it now. 


Some light is thrown upon the Conference of 1832 for a | 


the settlement of the affairs of Belgium, and es 

upon the negotiations for the cession of Antwerp, oe 
make it quite clear what the intention of England wasin 
supporting the development of the newly founded co: 
State. During the siege of Antwerp the anxieties of 


leaders of the Opposition were only inferior, if inferior, 


to those of the members of the Ministry ; and when the 
eventful year 1832 came to an end, the question which 
was occupying the Duke more than any other was that. 
perennial subject of Ireland, which is now to be forced 
once more upon our attention on pain of the utter 
obstruction of all national business. 





EIKON BASILIKE. 


Eikon Basilike. Reprinted, with an Introduction by Edward 
Scott. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Elliot Stock has done good service recently by 
his reprints, in fac-simé/e or otherwise, of books of special 
interest to the student of history and literature. He has 
done very well to include among these reprints the 
famous volume which did more to defeat the efforts of 
seventeenth century Puritanism than all the swords of the 
Cavaliers. “ Eikon Basilike,” moreover, has something 
more than a mere historical interest. Its intrinsic literary 
value is far greater than its enemies allow, and in addition 
to this the question of its authenticity has been the sub- 
ject of more debate than has been the case with any 
other book of English origin. Mr. Scott, whose contribu- 
tions to this vexed question are in themselves not un- 
important, has protested with reason against the begging 
of an entirely unsettled question which has of late become 
common. ‘The authorship of “ Eikon Basilike” has very 
rarely been argued on its merits, and without bias on the 
part of the arguer. Of late, as is well known, the majority 
of historians have inclined to the Puritan cause, an 
have, therefore, been disposed to accept the view adverse 
to the king’s authorship. It so happens, too, that 4 
powerful side-wind has lately arisen blowing in the same 
direction. Milton, as everybody knows, was set to write 
down the “ Eikon” by his employers, and Milton’s pat- 
tisans are, therefore, against the “‘Eikon.” Mr. Pattison, 
in the interesting volume on Milton in Mr. Morley’s 
series of “English Men of Letters” which appeared during 
the winter, lays down the spuriousness of the “ Eikon 
quite dogmatically and unhesitatingly. The last volume 
of Professor Masson’s “ Life of Milton” must have come 
out when Mr. Scott’s introduction was already through 
the press, and therefore it is not noticed here. But = 
it contains the claim of the opposition soi-disant 
author after the Restoration, with comments whl 
assume the justice of his claim (if we do not mistake 
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them) as clearly as Mr. Pattison’s. It is therefore time 
that something should be done to remind readers that 
the authorship of the “Eikon” is by no means res 
judicata, and nothing can do this so well as a reprint 
duly introduced. We think, indeed, that it would have 
been well if Mr. Scott had not assumed general acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Wordsworth’s masterly argument on the 
subject, and had (as in half a dozen pages he might have 
done) given a résumé of the contention on both sides. 
But few things are done so well that they may not be 
done better, and it is very likely that this reprint of itself 
may lead to a reopening and restatement of the whole 
question. A settlement of it, in the proper sense of the 
word “settlement,” is probably impossible. But the tone 
of recent writing on the subject shows that even 
specialists have forgotten that if the king’s authorship 
may be said to be not wholly proven the authorship of the 
opposition claimant is supported by nothing like proof, 
but simply by very confident assertion. 

That claimant, it may be necessary to remind some 
readers, was Dr. John Gauden, who was, after the Restora- 
tion, Bishop of Exeter and subsequently of Worcester. 
We cannot go over the arguments f7o and con here. It 
is sufficient to say that at the time of the publication of 
the “ Eikon,” though there were most strenuous attempts 
made to prove that it was not the work of Charles, no 
suspicion of its being Gauden’s work was apparently en- 
tertained by any one ; and that Gauden himself was an 
abject timeserver who made such friends as he could of 
the mammon of unrighteousness under the Common- 
wealth ; and when the king returned, put forward his 
claim to the authorship of the “ Eikon ” with extraordinary 
pertinacity in hopes of reward. The fact that such reward, 
in the shape of the bishoprics just mentioned, was actually 
given to him has hitherto been the strongest argument 
of the Gaudenites ; the fact that it was only after the most 
unresting pertinacity that he obtained them has been not 
the weakest argument of the Royalists. Of positive 
evidence on Gauden’s side, there is nothing but his own 
assertion. He appealed to Bishop Morley, but in no 
document now preserved did Morley give the required 
testimony. Nor is there any evidence to show that at 
the time of the claim being made, the persons most 
likely to know, such as Clarendon, Bristol, Nicholas, and 
others, had the least inkling of Gauden’s authorship. On 
the whole, it seems incredible that a greedy and shame- 
less timeserver, as by his own confession Gauden was, 
should have made such a hazardous investment as the 
composition of the “ Eikon,” should have held his tongue 
about it for eleven years, and should then have had such 
difficulty in getting his claims attended to. The best 
bishopric vacant would certainly not have been too high 
a reward for the author of the “ Eikon” asa matter of 
gratitude ; or too high a bribe to induce him to keep the 
secret as a matter of policy. Gauden, it is admitted, 
had the utmost difficulty in obtaining a beggarly see, 
which at the time was not worth as much as a decently 
good parish living. ‘To such considerations, and to the 
more detailed and minute arguments used by Words- 
worth and his adversaries fifty years ago—arguments 
which, as we have said, it were a good deed to present 
afresh had we space to do so—Mr. Scott has been able 
to add others of different values, which have accumulated 
in that space of time. A prayer appended to the later 
editions of the “ Eikon,” though not to the earliest, and 
given here, has been discovered in the handwriting of 
Charles as early as 1631. Mr. S. R. Gardiner has indeed 
pointed out that the discovery is not a very new one, 
but it has never yet been regularly taken into account in 
an examination of the “Eikon.” Some minute points 
of bibliography seem to incline the balance on the 
Royalist side. A correspondence, which shows that the 
leading Royalists did not doubt the authenticity, is 
Printed, with a date as early as 1650. Mr. Scott further 
quotes the unhesitating attribution of the book to Charles 
by Bishop Earle, a man much in the confidence of the 
Court, and admitted on both sides to be of unblemished 
honour and great intelligence. Most important of all is 
an autograph note of Archbishop Tenison, stating that 

Bishop Mew, of Winchester, told him he had seen what 


‘is called the “Naseby Copy” of the early part of the 


“ikon.” This “ Naseby Copy” must, of course, have 
existed in 1645, while Gauden never pretended to have 
written his book till long after. It may be noticed, by 
the way, that the modern Gaudenites usually adopt one 
of two theories, which are mutually contradictory, and 
which individually much weaken their case. They 
sometimes admit that the king had seen and revised 
Gauden’s work, sometimes that Gauden had in his pos- 
session notes and memoranda of the king’s. Now as 
Gauden expressly denies that he had any assistance in 
the composition of the book, either of these admissions 
destroys the value of his own claim, which is, as has been 
pointed out, the sole positive piece of evidence pro- 
duceable in the matter. 

For our part, we prefer to apply to “ Eikon Basilike,” 
as to other works of the authorship of which there is no 
positive proof, an old-fashioned test, which is very un- 
welcome to a certain class of modern scholars, but of the 
efficacy of which we are well convinced. We confess 
that, if Charles I. did not write the “ Eikon,” we cannot 
imagine who did. ‘That a man like Gauden, of no 
extraordinary talent as far as his other works show, and 
certainly possessed of no intimate familiarity with the 
king, his character, and his method of thinking and 
writing, should be able to personate his master so suc- 
cessfully, would, we must say, be to us a marvel greater 
than to be believed without the very clearest and most 
irrefragable evidence. For the “ Eikon” is exactly such 
a book as Charles would have written. It shows the 
undoubting confidence in his own rights, and in 
the rectitude of his own actions and intentions, which 
formed at once the strength and the weakness of his 
character. It exhibits the odd love of refining and 
casuistical argument which led his enemies to stigmatise 
him as insincere, and not unfrequently puzzled and 
chagrined his friends. It is siurabed moreover, with the 
quiet dignity which was admittedly his, and which of all 
characteristics would seem hardest for a casual hack- 
writer to counterfeit with success. Such a forgery might 
perhaps have been executed by a great literary genius. 
It might have been inspired by the intense enthusiasm 
which sometimes lifts a man out of and beyond his own 
individuality, and gives him a kind of berserk power. It 
might have been dictated by the intimate knowledge and 
familiarity, arising from long association and constant 
companionship, which sometimes enables a pupil or 
servant to do work that may be mistaken for the work of 
his master. But Gauden corresponds to neither of these 
descriptions in the very slightest degree. His literary 
talent, though respectable, was little more than ordinary. 
It is not even pretended that he was an enthusiastic or 
fanatical royalist ; and of any extraordinary familiarity 
with the king on his part there is no evidence whatever. 
Nor has it been maintained that he was regularly em- 
ployed beforehand by others on the book, which, it must 
be remembered, came out immediately after the king’s 
death, so that the forgery of part of it is almost a physical 
impossibility. That such a man, under such circum. 
stances, should independently conceive the idea of such 
a work as “ Eikon Basilike,” would be in the highest 
degree improbable ; that he should execute it as “ EKikon 
Basilike” is executed is, we take leave to say, simply not 
to be thought of. Arguments from probability are of 
course useless in the face of positive evidence. But of 
positive evidence there is in this case nothing save the un- 
supported assertion of a man who had played fast and loose 
with both parties,and whose one objectin life was evidently 
to make profit and nothing more. The scraps of indirect 
evidence which industry has collected weigh some on this 
side, some on that, and the balance of weight is sure to be 
differently estimated by different persons. But the argu- 
ment from internal a? though, as we mere ro 

hpoohed by pedants and dryasdusts, appears to us to 
E conchae lias one who with fair knowledge of the 
circumstances reads the book instead of reading disputa- 
tations about it. Of course there are difficulties about 
the hypothesis of authenticity ; it seems strange that the 
“true and original copy” alluded to with seeming confi- 
dence in one of the documents quoted by Mr. Scott 
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should not have been preserved, considering its intrinsic 
interest and controversial importance. It seems strange 
that even ceaseless importunity and some dubious ser- 
vices should have won promotion for such a worthless and 
impudent impostor as Gauden must have been if he did 
not write the “Eikon.” It is even ‘possible that some 
kind of editorship was actually exercised by him, an 
admission which is quite permissible to those who believe 
in the king’s authorship, though suicidal in those who 
deny it, Indeed, the hypothesis of such editorship, in 
the course of which Gauden may have been cunning 
enough to make away with the original, and thus to 
make it impossible for his claim after the Restoration to 
be safely met with a flat refusal, would seem @ friori 
to be the most likely of all. But the hypothesis must 
not go a step beyond the merest editorship : the arrange- 
ment, that is to say, with perhaps a few verbal corrections 
and completions of the king’s work. Even this supposi- 
tion would partake somewhat of the nature of idle 
guesswork. The one thing that a critic used to the com- 
parative anatomy of books and bookwriters can confi- 
dently say is that “Eikon Basilike” is almost to a 
certainty the work of Charles Stuart, and almost to a still 
greater certainty not the work of John Gauden, 





KINGS IN EXILE. 
Kings in Exile. By Alphonse Daudet. Tinsley and Co, 


As may be gathered from the title of this book, the 
reader is introduced into very fashionable society. It is 
true the kings who live in exile in Paris are only the 
subordinate potentates of Palermo, Illyria, and the like ; 
but the author always speaks of them with the deepest 
reverence, and makes the members of their courts 
manifest towards them the most profoundly royalist 
sentiments. The story opens in the year 1872, when 
the Queen of Illyria was looking over Paris from the Hotel 
des Pyramides at five o’clock one afternoon. She saw 
below her some chestnut-trees, “ quivering with children’s 
cries and the sound of brass instruments ;” and at this 
spectacle “ the sullen rancour of the exiled queen melted 
away by degrees,” so that she exclaimed, “ Good heavens! 
how comfortable and nice it is here!” While these 
thoughts passed through her mind, “Is not Paris beau- 
tiful?” said all at once a young and joyous voice, “ with 
a slight nasal twang.” It was the King of Illyria, though 
his wife was “ the true male of the two, in spite of the 
splendid transparency of her complexion.” The Queen 
did not pay much attention to this question, as she 
“only minded her son, passed lovingly her hands over 
his cheeks and nose, and watched all his movements 
with the anxiety of a clocking hen.” The Duke of Rosen 
then came in, and “displayed so much emotion while 
waiting for the favour of a kindly greeting, that his Jong thin 
legs actually quivered, and his broad but short chest, over 
which a military-looking, blue frock-coat was buttoned up, 
panted under the broad ribbon of his order.” The duke 
was an illustrious old aristocrat; he had a “sparrow- 
hawk’s head, with crooked beak and steel-like gaze.” 
He kissed the queen’s hand with his old moustache, and 
tears came beneath her “fair eyelids, now so like 
rumpled silk.” At this moment the duke’s son, Prince 
Herbert, and his wife were introduced; the latter making 
a remark “in an heroic tone of voice, which jarred some- 
what with her plebeian name, Colette, and her little feline 
nose, so full of expressive merriment under the fluffiness of 
her wild disordered curls.” The king looked with “ greedy 
curiosity at that frisky, waggish Parisian woman,” and 
wondered “where the deuce” Herbert—“a big fellow 
with eyes starting from his head, and hair parted in the 
middle of a short and narrow forehead ”—found her. 
General conversation now ensues. King Christian 
jokes about a marchioness who had saved his crown by 
running off with it in a hat-box, whereupon the Duke of 
Rosen is “so deeply moved that all his old wrinkles 
quivered.” The queen then makes Colette a lady of 
honour, which her husband, Prince Herbert, acknow- 
ledges “ with a sort of amiable neighing which he had 
caught at Tattersall’s.” ‘They then went into dinner, and 
the king endeavours to diminish the distance etiquette 
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had placed between him and Colette... In. : is : 
ceeded 5 and “ it was picuus to. nen heaeate ) 


laugh sent a thousand sonorous’ and: 
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evident attention of that august look, to watch her as. 
she fanned herself, as she uttered little shrieks and 
threw back in her chair her flexible bust, noe: which. her 
visibl ‘Tipp és,’ 
nate fami. 


The queen treated Colette with the “affectionate fami. 
liarity ” which “ was in perfect keeping with the taper: 
fingers and strong palm of that beautiful hand of her, 
When they returned to the drawing-room the Queen. 
Palermo was announced, “ But there was nothing Germ 
in her, except the stiffness of her long flat body; + 
haughty expression of her smile, and a something. dis, 
cordant and careless in her style of dressing, which ig 
the common characteristic of the women of the Father. 
land.” Thus do French novelists revenge themselyes 
for Sedan. But King Christian was pining for other d 
lights, and presently he slipped away with Prince Hert 
exclaiming, “ Look here, old fellow, it is a gloric 
thing to be able to go out alone, and. if 
bouncing, tripping lass happens to pass by, to 
be able to turn your head and look at her wi 
out Europe being shaken to her foundations by t 
fact.” And so off they go to Mabille. . We are so 
afterwards introduced to M. Elysée Méraut, whe 
“bilious and powerful face shone with the sad, inte 
gent gleam which is nowhere met with but in Pari 
Having made it clear that he is a rabid Royalist—h 
principles are “the divine right of kings olu 
authority—no more patliaments—no more lawy 
with the whole set ”—the author proceeds to reveal s 
more secrets of the prison-house of his exiled kings. Q 
morning as they were waiting breakfast for the K 
of Illyria, Prince Herbert was sent up to call hi 
Presently he returned “ with a stupefied, distorted face,’ 
“The king has not come home,” he said. The 
few words produced the effect of an electric shock in t 
drawing-room.” The thought of a king staying out all nig 
was too much. Princess Colette is quite overcom 
few nights afterwards she goes into her husband 
bedroom and wakes him up; and as the scene whi 
ensued is an excellent example of the author’s style an¢ 
taste we quote his description of it :— sti 
What do you think little Colette wanted to know? Very little; 
indeed—a mere information. Has the king a mistress or nog 
Is he drawn away from his home by his love of gambling, or only — 
by a taste for pleasure, by a craving for violent distractions ?. wed Se 
The aide-de-camp hesitates to answer. The companion of all — 
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those amusements, he fears to betray a professional secret. And — 
yet that little hand was so caressing, so eager, so inquiring that 
Christian’s aide-de-camp soon surrendered at discretion. - _* 
‘‘ Well, yes! the king has a mistress, just now.” a 
He felt Colette’s little hand getting cold and moist in his own. 
‘* And who is that mistress ?” in a curt, panting way. ald : 
** An actress of the Bouffes. Amy Feérat.’’ ts 
Colette had seen Amy Feérat, and, between ourselves, found her 
atrociously ugly. amt 


keep her much longer.” 
‘* Really ?”’ said Colette, with evident satisfaction. aM 
Herbert, delighted with his success, ventured to crumple a knot 
of satin fluttering on the edge of her gown, and went on in a lighl 
easy Way : 
“Yes; 1 fear poor Amy will soon receive her marmoset.” 
‘* Her marmoset? What do you mean ?”’ 
‘* All those who live in close contact with the king have 
noticed, as I have, that when he is getting tired of one of his 
acquaintances, he sends her a marmoset, P. P. C. It’s a way 06 
has of pulling a face at those he has ceased to love.” Se 
‘** Impossible ! ” cries the princess, in great indignation. a 
‘It is quite true, though! At the Great Club men no longer 
say ‘to discard a mistress,’ but ‘ to send her a marmoset.’” Cad 
Poor Herbert stops dumbfounded on seeing his princess 
quickly, take her lantern, and go to the door, evidently in great 
indignation, 
**Colette, dear! Colette!”  —7 
She turns round to him, almost choking with scorn. pe 
‘I have quite enough of your nasty stories. I feel absolutely 
disgusted !” f ot 
Raising the door-hanging, Colette leaves the unfortunate ee 
the gomme stupefied, his arms outstretched, his heart throbbin 
not knowing the reason of her untimely visit, and of that abrupt 
departure. With rapid steps, carrying the train of her a 
dress pressed and crumpled upon her arm, she reaches her . 
at the other end of the mansion. tiest 
On a lounging-chair sleeps upon a laced cushion the pe ' 
little animal in the world—grey, silky, its hair as long as eathers, 
its long tail wound all round its pretty body, and @ 


**Oh,” said Herbert, by way of apology, ‘*his majesty won't 
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oe rennet 


bell tiéd round its *iteck “with a ‘pink ribbon! “It is: a delightfid: 


marmoset which the king sent'a few days ‘before in’ a basket: 


Alas, she did not know then the significance of the ift 


of Italian. straw, and which she had received with fal it 
Furious, now, after her husband’s revelation, she catches the little 


vos of neat ewhing sured vith toe @hiing’ bares’ epee 
terror of its abrupt awaki with two gli human — 
ens the. wtidons which looks on ‘the quay, and Resbete 
throws down the innocent animal, 

**Go, you ngly beast !” 

The poor little monkey rolls down, and falls dashed to death 


upon the flags below. He did not, however, disappear and die 
alsad: bi thecshlgteey-with chien Heehe Uulsiteaies; cophielows, ond 
brittle like himself, of the poor young woman who ‘throws herself 
upon her bed, hides her head into her pillow, and sobs—sobs ! 

Their love had lasted one whole year—an eternity for that. fickle 
inte He had had but to beckon, and poor Colette, dazzled, 
ascinated, fell into his arms; for she had remained virtuous until 
then, not through love of her husband or of virtue, but because 
there was in that bird’s brain a care for the neatness of its plu 
which had preserved her from humiliating falls, and because she 
was a thorough Frenchwoman, one of those whom Moliére, long 
before modern physiologists, had declared to be without heart, and 
to have only imagination and vanity. 

_ We may add that “ Kings in Exile” is an altogether 
worthless book, that has received our attention only 
because we wished not so much to condemn it and its 
Class as to allow Alphonse Daudet to condemn himself 
and the school to which he belongs. Throughout the 
whole of the work there is not a scintilla of wit, a trace 
of psychological insight, a flash of imagination, or the 
faintest flavour of scholarship to redeem it from its stale 
vulgarity, its flat maunderings, and its unprofitable 
sentiment. 





PORTUGAL—OLD AND NEW. 

Portugal—Old and New. By Oswald Crawfurd, Her Majesty’s 

Consul at Oporto. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Some portions of this book originally appeared as 
articles in the Fortnightly Review and other magazines, 
but these essays have been greatly modified, and in most 
parts almost rewritten. The title is undoubtedly rather 
a pretentious one, and those who expect to meet with a 
complete history of Portugal in the past and present will 
be certainly disappointed. But it is evident that such a 
task could not be undertaken in a volume of less than 
four hundred pages. ‘The two chapters, however, that 
Mr. Crawfurd devotes to tracing the rise and progress of 
the Portuguese kingdom are well worth the attention of 
the student of history. The records of early Portuguese 
history are very scanty, but Mr. Crawfurd’s acquaintance 
with the annals of the old chroniclers, both Spanish- 
Portuguese and Moorish, have enabled him to throw con- 
siderable light upon more than one doubtful page of 
history. The history of Portugal as a kingdom dates 
from the early part of the twelfth century, when Affonso 
Henriquez carved out with his sword a kingdom which 
his descendants rule to this day. His never-ending 
activity in daring exploits, which even in those days of 
chivalry made his name notorious in every Christian 
court of Western Europe, are well described in the chapter 
devoted to this warrior king. At its earliest formation, 
as well as in the later period of its history, the Portu- 
guese kingdom owed much to the help of our country- 
men. It was the assistance given to Affonso by the 
Crusaders (a greater portion of whom were Seen) 
on their way to the East after the failure of the first 
Crusade, that enabled him to capture the city of Lisbon 
from the Moors, which tended so much to establish and 
consolidate his kingdom. 

_ The casual reader, however, will probably turn to the 
lighter portions of Mr. Crawfurd’s book, where he will find 
much that is entertaining. In his remarks on the 
Portugal of to-day, Mr. Crawfurd warmly disputes the 
accuracy of the often-repeated assertion that Por- 
tugal is a country a hundred and fifty years behind 
the rest of the world. Such a statement, he says, cannot 
be seriously maintained. Less than one hundred and 

y years ago the people of France were poor, enslaved 

y Superstition, ignorance, and the tyranny of both priests 
and nobles. No parallel, too, could in fairness be drawn 
between the condition of the Portugal of to-day and the state 
of Prussia a century and a half ago, under the tyrannical 
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rule of the father of the Great Fredetick, or even of that 
of this country ‘under the. first or second George. In 
modern Portugal’ there.’ exist no such cruel criminal 
laws as disgtaced’ Englarid':a-far shorter time than. 
one hundred and: fifty years since. - No wages are fixed. 
by law in P and © of all the canes, sacaunelied 
which once flourished only two now remain, the one in soap. 


and the otherin tobacco, and these are maintained for 


purely fiscal purposes. Protection still survives, as it 
does i every nation except our own, but Mr. Crawfurd 
believes it is fated to die sooner in Portugal than else. 
where. Even now it is nothing to what it was in Great: 
Britain fifty years ago.- Agriculture is still the prevailing’ 
pursuit of the Portuguese ; but country life, as we in’ 
England understand it, is a thing little known in Por-— 
tugal, owing to the tenure upon which the land is held. 
There is either yeoman tenure, where the farmer is his~ 
own landlord ; or communal, where the lordship is im- 
nal. Large estates are almost unknown, except in 
districts where the owner has little temptation to settle. : 
The Portuguese, as a rule, care not a straw for culture or 
higher education ; but they hate the seclusion in a quiet 
country neighbourhood to which English families so’ 
often condemn themselves. There is absolutely no such 
thing as the dull continuous vegetation of English 
country life. In Portugal there are no “ Marianas” in 
moated granges. But for all this, Mr. Crawfurd sa 
there are plenty of country-houses, very good a 
pleasant ones too, only they are not much lived in. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that on Port Wine, to which some fifty pages are devoted. 
Mr. Crawfurd’s ten years’ residence as her Majesty’s 
Consul at Oporto, and the attention he has given to wine-- 
making, enable him to speak with good authority on this’ 
subject. The interestnow taken in wine is of compara- 
tively recent growth. When port and sherry were almost 
universally drunk by English gentlemen there was little 
to write about this subject ; but since the wine duties 
were reduced, some twenty years ago, all this has been 
changed, and the secrets of the w ic trade have been 
pretty often disclosed. Port wine began to be drunk in 
England afier the treaty made by Lord Methuen with 
Portugal in 1703. But the anti-Gallicanism that existed 
in this country at the beginning of the present century 
did perhaps more than anything else to increase the 
Englishman’s partiality for port wine. In those days it 
was jin the wines of Portugal and its colony Madeira 


that Englishmen drank success to their arms and confu- . 


sion to their enemies. Port wine began to lose some of 
its good repute soon after, and in consequence of the 
memorable vintage of 1820, which differed from all other 
vintages in being as sweet as syrup and nearly as black 
as ink. The wine made in that year was not so fine asin 
1815, but it was nearly as good. For the future, how- 

ever, the public would accept nothing less dark and less 

rich as genuine port. This led to the wine being adul- 

terated with elderberries ; and, as the processes of port 

wine making began to leak out, the wine lost ground. 

The insinuation conveyed by Douglas Jerrold, who, when - 
ordering a bottle of port wine at an inn, said, “ Your o/@ 
port, mind ; not your e/der port,” was not unjustified in 

those days. Some years later, when the knowledge of» 
wines had greatly increased, vague theories about pure. 
wines, unbrandied and so forth, became to be enunciated." 
These were fixed and made popular by Mr. Gladstone in* 
his Budget speech in 1860, which preceded the alteration 

of the duties on light French wines. The main argument: 
against the use of alcohol in wine-making was that: 
any addition of spirit over and above the quantity - 
naturally developed in the course of fermentation was 
unnecessary, and therefore reprehensible. In Mr, 

Crawfurd’s opinion the true point at issue is not’ 
whether port can be made without the addition of dis- 

tilled wine, but whether wine so made is worth making: 
or drinking. But the fact is such wine is unmarketable, 

he thinks deservedly so, It is a strong, rough, and com- | 
paratively flavourless liquor. If a man were to add six 

drops of ink to a glass of very common red burgundy, 

he would, according to Mr. Crawfurd, get something ex- 

ceedingly like unfortified port wine. But the strongest 
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reason in favour of the use of alcohol, he says, is that all | acceptance ; this unusual scrap of advice proves, 


red wines are subject to decay, and that they must be 
treated artificially if they are to last more than two years. 
As spirit is six times dearer than wine, it is not to the 
interest of the wine-makers to over-alcoholise their wines. 
But whether port wine contains much or little spirit, Mr. 
Crawfurd maintains that it has one signal advantage over 
all other red wines of its high vinous quality : it is safe, 
it will travel, and it is long-lived. If a man buys a cask 
of fine burgundy in England, and bottles it, the odds are 
considerably against the wine remaining sound for two 
years. Claret may improve by keeping up to a certain 
date ; but with port wine it is an absolute certainty that 


* it will not only keep sound, but will improve in value 


every year of its life. It may be said that, owing to his 
long residence at Oporto, Mr. Crawfurd’s strong advo- 
cacy of port wine is akin to the tanner’s recommendation 
of leather. His views are certainly in opposition to a 
large and increasing number of persons in this country, 
but although he may not convince his opponents, his 
intimate knowledge of his subject should entitle him to 
their respect. Mr. Crawfurd thinks that if we were to 
drink more wine and beer in England, and to eschew 
spirits, we should cease to be a nation of drunkards. But 
it must not be light wine, since, he asserts, that those 
who drink light wines qualify it by drinking spirits neat. 
This is certainly not the case in this country. Nor can 
we agree with Mr. Crawfurd when he says there is a con- 
sensus of practice among the doctors to give wine to the 
weakly and convalescent. .The tendency of the present 
day seems certainly in the other direction. Mr. Crawfurd 
has evidently made good use of his long residence in 
Portugal, and his chapters on the country life and sport, 
and on farming and the farmers, to which we have not 
space to refer, give a very graphic description of the 
Portuguese of to-day. It is altogether one of the most 
readable books of its kind that we have met with for 
some time, and, apart from the chapter on the wines of 
Portugal, it has many attractions for English readers. 
It contains several well-executed illustrations and a good 
map. 


NOVELS. 
Jil Weeds. By Madame Foli. Remington & Co, 


Author and reader may, we fear, differ on the meaning 
to be attached to the title of this tale. The “ill weed,” 
at any rate, which Madame Foli is at much pains first to 

lant in, and then to pluck up from, the heart of her heroine, 
is pride of birth, and that of asort so intense that we find 
the young lady at eight years old “ gliding up stairs” dis- 
mayed at the “ dreadful” sight of a good-looking charity 
boy, and exclaiming, in a well-turned period, at the 
“pity” of his being of “such low origin.” This aris- 
tocratic damsel’s mother is explained to have been a 
certain Lady Clotilda, whose young days were shadowed 
by the debts of an impecunious earl, her parent. Up to 
the date of his demise, the fair girl’s life had not been 
“‘coleur de rose,” as the author expresses it. Luckily a 
wealthy banker, “ who’s address ” was bequeathed to her, 
succumbed to her charms when she “ appeared in society 
elegantly dressed in a robe of black and silver”; 
and although we are expressly told that she 
“could have married several younger sons,” she nobly 
resists such temptations to patrician bigamy, and becomes 
the wife of the plebeian millionnaire, and subsequently 
the mother of the haughty Olga, the heroine and the 
moral of the tale. The “serpent Pride coils itself closely ” 
around this young lady’s heart, and makes itself very 
curiously manifest in her actions ; but after all, it has a fall, 
and then, as the author justly, if ungrammatically, in- 
quires, “who could she blame but herself?” The “fall” is 
certainly a most precipitous one ; an earldom changes 
hands, and is tossed backwards and forwards with the 
facility of a shuttlecock ; and a “very small baby,” “ sus- 
pended from the stopper” of a glass jar, acts as one of 
the battledores in this startling game. Madame Foli, 
doubtful perhaps of her powers, prefixes a touching 
“preface” to her book, consisting of the single line— 
“Read it.” Unsought counsel is proverbially hard of 
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tunately, no exception to the rule. ct 
Hugh Heron, Ch. Ch. By the Rev. R. St. Tyrwhitt. 
Strahan & Company. . a: a 
We have here : mr pleasant Oxford novel of the “Tom 
Brown” , e hero is a muscular Christian, . 
both the scale and the Christianity are of the ro cae 
and wholesome sort, and are photographed for us in | 
perspective. Hugh Heron rides straight, and thinks 
straight, and we feel interested in following his adventures _ 
wherever the exigencies of the story carry him, which ae. 
now in the hunting-field, and now in hall and class. 
room, at home with his mother or his lady-love, or 
with his sometime rival in the far East. The tale is t 
with a good deal of verve, and much honest 
becomes evident in the telling. It will be a favourite 
with those who may like to recall, and with those who _ 
may like to realise, young days in Oxford. 
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POETRY. Chae 
Ginevra, and The Duke of Guise. Two Tragedies, (C, 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—The anonymous author of theseter _ 
acts—for each tragedy is set forth in five—has chosena 
period well suited to the purposes of either novelist or 
dramatist, but beyond this he has shown no great qualificae 
tion for the mystery he professes. Ginevra is the gags 
of Cosmo Ruggieri, the astrologer, and dme da c. 
Catherine de Medicis. Aymar de Chatillon, nephew of — 
Admiral Coligny, loves her, and is beloved by her in return. 
Some little difficulties on the score of inequality in birth and — 
fortune are overcome by the interest of some of the EE 
and noble personages who adorn the story, when Chatillon’s 
rival, Count Davila, who is as resolved and conventional a — 
villain as ever wore slouched hat or cried “Ha!” ata 
critical period of the marriage service, picks up a paper full 
of treasonable astrology which the queen mother was 
ing at dead of night from Ruggieri’s cell. This discovery — 
enables Davila to insist on Ginevra being made over to him, 
which is accordingly done. But the wicked Davila = Ss 
gained nothing beyond the empty title of husband, for 
Ginevra, after the ceremony, which is performed at a most — 
uncanonical hour, forms her behaviour on the same model 
as did Lydia Languish, who would not speak to, nor even 
look at, the eligible suitor presented to her. Chatillon, find- 
ing little comfort in the enigmatic assurances of fidelity and — 
lasting sorrow on the part of the bride, who had ed 
to give him his congé, until the very moment when they were 
solemnly to plight their troth before the king and court, is 
prevented by the king, who wishes to save somebody, from 
going out just at the time fixed for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew to begin ; but learning what is toward, he deter- 
mines to meet his death, and comes to say a last farewell to 
the Countess Davila. Her husband being present, offers to 
accommodate him on the spot, but Ginevra, rushing between 
them, is stabbed instead, and Chatillon then takes ven- 
geance on the count, and quits the play. This is scarcely @ 
strong plot, nor is there a vigour of treatment or a play of 
fancy which at all compensates for its weakness. 
of the drama is occupied by historical incidents, the most 
important being the efforts of the Guises and of Catherine 
de. Medicis to induce the king to sanction the massacre 
St. Bartholomew. But the story of Ginevra and Chatillon 
has nothing whatever to do with this, or anything else, €x- 
cept themselves. Two impressions remain on the 
after the perusal of “Ginevra.” The first. is that of the 
tragedy in Sheridan’s “ Critic,” the second that of the 
proverbial utterances of Little Buttercup. It is a pity ie 
the author has not adopted the ordinary metre of 
blank verse, which, even in a sustained effort of incom- 
petency, does not, with ordinary skill in its use, pall on @ 
ear. He has, however, made very free use of an uncomfort- 
able and jerky measure, whose frequency forbids the unk 
assumption that it is the result of occasional carelessness; 
e.g.: 
‘Well, well, hereafter 
We may envisage this same mystery, 
Laugh o’er our conjectures. With her choice troop 
Of gay damsels, yclept her flying squadron, 
Catherine de Medicis might conquer 
This world of ours without recourse to arms.” 
‘*To grasp the prize at hand, ay, 
Nor snatch at fruit hanging too far o’erhead, 
Is the true secret of success. Arrows 
That fall short of the mark,” &c. 


It may be that the plays, for these remarks apply to both 
alike, were originally written in undisguised prose, an 
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task of breaking the lines up into blank verse was entrusted 
to some unskilful or unfaithful hand ; but whatever the cause, 
the result is unpleasing. It might also be well to remark 
that the omission of conjunctions and relative pronouns does 
little towards raising a commonplace remark to a level of 
tragic sublimity. The author occasionally uses words which 
make no sense, or which make a sense obviously not as he 
wishes. Thus, the queen, unable to understand Ginevra’s 
mind, remarks : 
‘*The girl’s a riddle I cannot profound.” 


And twice, at least, one person abjures another to do some- 
thing. This rather recalls the irate drill-sergeant, who said 
that he felt prompted to imbrute his hands in the blood of a 
recalcitrant recruit. 


The Duke of Guise, the second instalment of the ten acts, 
is very like its predecessor. There is a plot of the very 
mildest in a somewhat pretentious framework of history. 
Jerky commonplaces supply the dialogue, except where some 
tolerably trite passages from well-known works are not very 
skilfully paraphrased. The whole reads rather like a quasi- 
dramatic version of one of those thrilling stories which come 
out in penny numbers weekly. But though there is little 
which can be honestly praised in this presumably first effort, 
there is at least a boundless field for improvement, and 
grammar and the laws of prosody are open to all. 


The City of Dreadful Night, and Other Poems. By 
James Thomson. (Reeves and Turner.)—This might more 
justly be called the “ City of Dreadful Nightmare.” It is a 
most uncanny production of the muse, but not without a 
sombre grandeur of conception. Mr. Thomson has deeply 
imbibed the Morrisian hatred and dread of death; but in 
the “ City of Dreadful Night ” he seems not only to have fed 
mentally on the strains of that “ idle singer of an empty day,” 
but to have even devoured an actual volume of his verse, and 
to have written this while suffering from the consequent 
digestive derangement. There is much that is fresh and 
delightful in the rest of the poems, notably in “ Sunday at 
Hampstead” and “ Sunday up the River,” but over all is the 
shadow of rebellion and discontent. Belief really has a hard 
time of it with these poets. They are too grasping, and will 
not allow themselves to be let alore. Churches and creeds 
which never attempt to bind them or fetter their fan- 
tastic soul-gyrations come in for as much bitter and gratui- 
tous abuse as though they were stifling the free utterances of 
these very one-sided bards. If Mr. Thomson would enjoy 
his unbelief, and take it as quietly as others their belief, it 
might give a generally more cheerful tone to his future works, 
for a poet with such gifts of melody, such love and appre- 
ciation of beauty, and sucha fervent and fervid imagination, 
will surely write yet again. 


Elspeth. A Drama founded ona Tradition of the South of 
Scotland. By J. Crawford Scott. (C, L. Marsh and Co.)— 
This isa drama which treats of the love of King James IV. 
for Elspeth, a lowly maiden, whom he treats abominably. 
The author, we think, follows the royal example with his 
plot and characters ez d/oc. The verse, unlike that of the 
other dramas which we have just had occasion to notice, 
does scan, but to poetry there is no nearer approach than 
consists in correct versification. 


Lloyd's Poetical Magazine. (Moxon, Saunders, and Co.) 
—This is the first number of the eighth volume, but till now 
we were ignorant of this aid to hidden poetical talent. It is 
as full of memories as Westminster Abbey. “ Locksley Hall ” 
is answerable for much of its inspiration, the lamented 
“Claribel” for much more, the “ Family Herald” for even 
a greater portion. Still the young poets see themselves, if 
not as others see them, at least in print. 


Poems. By J. W. Williams. (Elliot Stock.)—“ Anthony 
and Cleopatra” is rather an ambitious subject, as the 
author apparently realised, for he seeks relief from a sus- 
tained effort by long digressions on things in general. The 
volume is of only sixty-two pages, and contains, besides 
“ Anthony and Cleopatra,” only three short pieces. Some of 
it appears not to have much meaning. 


Philip IT. A Dramatic Romance. By John Elford. 
(C. S. Palmer.)—This is one of the worthless books written 
by people who imagine they have the vision and the faculty 
divine. Persons who wish to read of the legend of Don 
Carlos poetically treated will scarcely prefer Mr. Elford’s 
“romantic” version to the better-known works of Schiller, 
Otway, or Alfieri. It is written mainly in prose, or what 
may pass for it. Occasionally, however, we notice that the 
lines are broken off in certain places, and printed in a 
different manner. These are the instances when his inspira- 
tion becomes too strong for him, and the author imagines, 
we suppose, that he is writing verse. With the alteration of 


Endean.)—Forty years’ experience of farming in 4 
moved the writer, whose pseudonym suggests to us that he is 
an English immigrant, to put on paper forty suggestions, 
most of which are sensible. The exposé o 
injury done to the land by burning is worth reading by those 
who attribute the impoverishment of Irish soil to landlords. 
The remedies proposed require considerable weeding out, 
but an Anglo-Irishman has evidently thoroughly observed 
the little as well as the great wants of his neighbo 
ends by saying a greater than land reform is needed— 


small compass, E 
he can understand his book. 


one word, a sentence put into the mouth of one of his 
characters might well serve as a motto for this drama— 

‘** What ails the young gentleman ? 

He writes as if he were going into a fit” (p. 93). 


A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing. Second Series.— Selections from the Poetical Works of 


Robert Browning. Second Series. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 


Thousands of readers all over the land will welcome these 
two companion volumes of companion spirits. The first 
series of these selections have passed into respectively a 
ninth and a fifth edition, and there is no reason to doubt 
that these two handsome volumes, which are also chea 
enough to be within the reach of all lovers of books, wi 
attain at least an equal meed of favour. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Industrial ip etd of France. ByG. See 
F.G.S. Industrial Geography Primer. (Sonnenschein an 


Allen.)—Following on his useful work on our own island, 
which we recently noticed, Mr. Bevan presents the indus- 
tries of France according to their local distribution ina 
concise for®. He tells us that the total acreage under wheat 
is about 174 millions, averaging a yield of 13} to 15 bushels 
an acre. 
could be brought to imitate the industrious Gauls, whose 
40 millions of fowls produce poultry worth six millions ster- 
ling, and eggs which realise more than nine million pounds. 


e wish that our cottagers and small householders 


Flelp for Treland. By an Anglo-Irishman. por me = 
reland has 


the ruinous 


and 


“there is the necessity to reform ourselves.” 


The German Declensions: A Practical Course. By J. 
Eisner, M.C.P. (Williams and Norgate.) — Between the 
highly-inflected German and the little-inflected English the 
difference is so great that the fact has not received sufficient 
recognition that in natives of Germany there is developed a 
certain sense of inflection which is wanting to those who 


have only been practised in speaking English. This sense 


of inflection gives to the German child a keenness and 
accuracy of ear, and the author’s object is to confer this on 
students who follow his practical course. The plan of the 
work consists in grouping the whole body of German nouns. 
As there are five formations of the plural so are there five 
groupings ; and as nouns fall into other groupings according 


‘to their case-inflection, there are exhibited five sub-groupings. 


The pupil is taken on through these in a course of easy 
conversational lessons, which will smooth the way of learn- 
ing both for learner and teacher. 


Iphigenie auf Tauris, By Goethe, Edited, with En lish 
notes, &c., by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.)—An eminent German critic once said that 
Goethe’s “Iphigenie” was “the only poetical production in 
the literature of Germany nearly every line of which requires 
a full explanation.” Mr. Buchheim presents us with a very 
valuable and copious commentary on “this marvellous dra- 
matic poem,” as the late Mr. G. H. Lewes once styled it, 
introduced by an interesting essay, in which the Euripidean 
“Tauric Iphigenia” is compared with Goethe’s work, and 
the point, long disputed among critics, is settled that the 
German author had no intention to produce an imitation of 
the Greek play. To each act is prefixed a clear, concise 
argument, which will help the English student to master the 
plot as the play proceeds. 


Elementary Notions of Logic. By Alfred Milnes, M.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. (Sonnenschein 
and Allen, Paternoster Square.)—The admirable tractate, 
“ First Notions of Logic,” by Professor de Morgan, intended 
by its illustrious author as an introduction to geometri 
reasoning, is now out of print and very rare. “ Had it not 
been so,” says Mr. Milnes, “ the following pages would not 
have been written.” The work Cee to be not so much 
a contribution to logical science itself as to the art of teach- 
ing it. “Too often our elementary text-books resemble 
rather the lecture notes of a clever student preparing for an 
examination than the thorough work of the highly-trained 
teacher. The result is that the student finds himself bewil- 
dered by an immense amount of matter crammed into a 
and he must needs learn his subject before 
This little volume is singularly 
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clear, and contains so much of logic as is implied in and 
necessary to a or appreciation of the arguments of the First 
Book of Euclid. 


What Shall We Sing ? Part Songs, edited and composed by 
Thomas Murby. Part I. (Thomas Murby.)—The reissue of 
“ New Tunes to Choice Words” has been urged on the editor 
by numerous correspondents. The first part of the result, 
containing twelve popular school songs, both in the staff and 
tonic sol-fa notations, is before us. It is a well printed and 
well arranged collection, which will be useful in promoting 


harmony and accurate singing, 


A Manual of English Composition, By Theophilus D. 
Hall, M.A. (John Murray.)—We cordially agree with Mr. 
Hall that a really serviceable class-book of English com- 

sition is a consummation devoutly to be wished. Whether 

is claim to have supplied the want may fairly be acknow- 
ledged is quite another matter, and one to be determined 
only by the experience of those whose thankless office it is 
to teach—or try to teach—stupid boys to write decent 
English essays. But his “‘ Manual” is, at any rate, a model 
of careful and, apparently, judicious arrangement, while his 
“practical rules and suggestions,” together with the speci- 
mens of English “style” at various epochs, which he has 
collected and criticised, can scarcely fail to strengthen in 
some measure the teacher's hands. 


* Principles of Agriculture. By Albert Carey. (Thomas 
Murby.)—This little book, as its title implies, contains a 
variety of useful information on soils light and heavy, and 
the crops thereto adapted, artificial and other manures, the 
breeding and management of live stock, and kindred sub- 
jects—in short, all that interests or ought to interest the 
usbandman. Its chief merits appear to be its brevity, 
simplicity, and finally its cheapness, which brings it within 
the reach of the very “smallest” of small farmers. The 
chapters on drainage, irrigation, and farm-buildings strike 
us as being particularly ad rem. 


Saint-Simon. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. (William 
Blackwood & Sons.)—This, the latest volume of “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers,” may be said to introduce to 
uS a personage with whose life or writings very few people 
indeed in this country can claim even the slenderest acquaint- 
ance. Here and there an enthusiastic reveller in French 
literature may have read the “ Memoirs” (which, by the way, 
were not published until 1830, and then made a great noise 
in Paris) ; but however ardently he may have wished it, he 
can scarcely have improved his acquaintance with their 
author, for there is little or nothing else beyond them as yet 
given to the public, When the contents of the “ 266 port- 
folios or volumes,” full of treatises and letters in Saint- 
Simon’s handwriting, but at present reposing somewhere in 
the French Foreign Office, are divulged to the world, his 
would-be admirers will have doubtless a great treat. Till 
then they must either content themselves with the “ Memoirs ” 
and Mr. Collins’s admirable little sketch of the man and his 
times, or else remain in blissful ignorance of his identity, 
and perhaps even ask, as we are told a “ literary lady ” once 
did ask, “Why was he made a saint?” We certainly 
recommend them not to wait for the portfolios now that Mr. 
Collins has provided so excellent a substitute. 


A Practical Greek Method for Beginners. Part 1., The 
Simple Sentence. By F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H. More, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters in the High School, Plymouth. 
(Rivingtons.)—Here we have another addition to the already 
inordinately long list of elementary classical school-books. 
It is very good of its kind—its kind being in our opinion of 
more than doubtful utility—but it was not wanted. It pro- 
fesses to combine the teaching of Syntax and Accidence, 
and this is set forth in the preface as quite a new idea; 
whereas, in point of fact, there are at least half a dozen 
similar attempts now current. Nevertheless, despite the 
frantic efforts of well-meaning assistant-masters to make the 
subject both easy and palatable, we do not seem to turn out 
better Greek scholars than formerly, and the study of the 
language itself is slowly but certainly becoming less and 
less general in our public schools. 


Select Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with English 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Oriel 
College, Oxford. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—The text is 
mainly taken from the edition of Cicero’s works by Baiter 
and Kayser, The grammatical references made are to 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar. Copious notes are added, which 
will prove of valuable assistance to the student. 








Wuy Burn Gas? Apopr CuHaprvis’ REFLECTORS, —They 
supersede gas in daytime, and promote health, comfort, and economy. ‘They 
aré now in great use in private houses. For prospectus address two stamps to 
(E.) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street, London. 
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The American Pudbdishers’ Weekly says there has been 
great deal of grumbling in the retail trade of late years th 
so many good books have been taken out of its hands e 
put into those of “subscription agents,” Many authors 
such as Mark Twain, confine themselves, in fact, to suk 
scription publishing, because they feel assured of wider sales 
and greater returns, even in the present depression in that — 
branch of the business; but what is more to the point, 
regular publishers have manifested a constantly rir 
tendency to market their best books in this way, on 
simple ground that the retailers will not take the trouble 
sell the books with vigour. We know, of course, the reply — 
of the retailer. He is discouraged, &c5 &c. is is on 
difference between him and the “agent.” The agent 
never discouraged, even by the toe of a boot... The retaile 
does not want to go into the boot business, or to meet) t 
kind of discouragement, in addition to the sufficient s 
the article already on hand. Several publishers have lat 
undertaken to accommodate the regular trade by putting tk 
agency of leading sets of books in their hands, notably th 
Wileys’ “ Ruskin” and the Putnams’ “ Irving.” Such books 
these are standards ; there is a good profit in them; teh 
meet the desires of the literary class, who are supposed | 


frequent bookstores; and they can be sold. We do c 





believe, however, that half the regular retailers who 
take hold of these books have done so. There is no re 
why they should not, except their own apathy. If, wi 
they have a good chance, they will not make the most of: 
there is no earthly use in holding off and grum 
about it. oe 

The Russian literary news is as follows :—A grand ban= 
quet was given at Kazan last week to M. Abaza, on the. ee 
occasion of his relinquishment of the Governorship of the 

rovince for the post of Censor at St. Petersburg. It is 
lieved that M. Abaza will be more lenient towards 
Russian press than his predecessor has been. M. 
has issued a new novel, entitled “ Serious People” (Sé 
Ludi). An important and valuable volume has en been’ 
brought out by M. C. Karataeff, called “The Bib ee 
of Finance, Industry, and Trade,” from the time of Peter’ 
Great to the present moment (1714 to 1879 inclusive) AD 
St. Petersburg publisher intends bringing out shortly a od 
graphy of the celebrated capitalist, Putiloff, the devignen e 
the sea canal from Cronstadt to St. Petersburg, who last 
week. The current number of the review, Rovski 
(“Russian Thought”), contains part of an historical novel, 
“The Great Dissent,” by Mordovskeff; “Sketches of the 
North Caspian,” by Viveebeleff; “ Thoughts respecting the 
projected Scientific Expedition to the South Slav Country,” 
by Prince Peter Kubusoff; a part of a novel by Count 
Salias; and “Territorial Annexations and Cessions ¢ 
Russia during the last 30 years,” by M. Venukoff. The, 
Slovo continues the publication of Emile Zola’s recent novel; ~ 
“Nana.” A telegram from Moscow announced the b 
there of the self-taught poet Surikoff. M. Kovalsky, the 
astronomer, has refused the post of Rector of the Kazan 
University. 

A new weekly newspaper, the Bolgarski Zakonov 
has been started at Philippopolis by M. Perets, late Pro- 
cureur of the district. Its aim is to represent and take part 
in developing Bulgarian law. . 

A dramatic club, we hear, is about to be established by 
some Tartars at Kazan, in East Russia. 

The diminution of the number of persons killed and 
wounded by trains in motion during 1879 is considered by 
the Railway Engineer to show that we are moving in 
right direction in railway management. The yearly average 
of passengers killed by accidents to trains, which in the four 
roe ending 1875 was nearly 39, has decreased to 37 since 
that year. ; 

The tenth volume of the carefully compiled index of the 
patents granted by the Government of Victoria, which th 
Registrar-General of the colony has just issued, shows that 
the number of patents applied for during 1875 was 154. _ Of 
these 89 were granted, either wholly or in part ; 6 were 
refused ; and 54 were either withdrawn, or were allowed to 
lapse by the applicants. + oo 

Alfred de Musset should be a name to conjure with in the . 
gay capital he loved so well; and hence the surprise which 
is felt at the failure of the Trocadero /¢tes which had been 
organised in his honour by Paris students last Sunday. TO 
say that Sarah Bernhardt failed to put in an appearance 3 
perhaps not so wonderful, considering the caprices of 


+ awe St 






' 
.- ' 


spoilt child of the Parisians; but others failed also, and 
notably the brother of the poet, Mons. Paul. de Musset, 
was announced as president. This gentleman explains 
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was indisposed, and so prevented from filling the part de- 
signed for him. Mdlle, Lataille read a paper on the life of 
the poet, but it was so interspersed with allusions de Jo/i- 
ligue, that many who went to applaud remained to 
scoff, The lady friends of the promoters of the /¢¢e or- 
ganised a subscription to decorate the tomb of Musset, but 
only 500 francs were contributed, and the family decliné to 
allow any such addition to the simple monument already 
erected. Wreaths and flowers may be showered in any 
numbers tbat the admirers of the deceased may contribute, 
but to add in any other way to the decoration of the tomb 
would be a violation of the proprietary rights of those who 
were nearest and dearest to the popular songster. 

The article on “‘ Queen Victoria and Art,” illustrated, by 
her Majesty’s gracious and express permission, with copies 
of sketches by her Majesty and the’ Prince Consort, will 
appear in the June part of the A/agazine of Art. This, we 
understand, will form the first of a series of articles to appear 
in this magazine, illustrating the interest taken in art by 
various members of the Royal Family. 

The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—-Dr. Karl. Brunnemann, already well known as 
an authority on the French Revolution, has just completed 
a biography of Robespierre, which, it is said, will contain a 
good deal of information which has never yet been brought 
forward in previous works on the same subject. Under the 
name of “ military classics,” Schneider & Co., in Berlin, are 
going to bring out a series of the writings of distinguished 
military men. The first number is to consist of Frederick the 
Great’s “General Principles of War,” edited by Major von 
Tolysen ; the second of Clausewitz’s “Doctrines of War,” 
edited by Colonel von Scherff; and the following numbers 
will contain the ideas of Napoleon J., Scharnhorst, Jomini, 
&c, The Magazine of Foreign Literature states that Senor 


Agostinho d’Ornellas, who has been for some years attached | 


to the Portuguese embassy in Berlin, has written a verse 
translation in Portuguese of both parts of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
General von Witz'eben, the editor-in-chief of the Weekly 
Military Gazette, died at Berlin on May 7. The Nationale 
Wochenblatt, founded by Zuccamaglio, and which has been 
for some time in abeyance, has been revived, and-is edited 
in Diisseldorf by Joseph. Beck. A -Leipzig publisher-an- 
nounces a work on Russian Nihilism by Ivan Solovin, in 
which the roots of Nihilism are shown to stretch back to'the 
time of the Dekabrists in 1825. Herr K; Pannier has 
brought out a cheap edition of the songs and poems of Hans 
Sachs, the people’s poet of the sixteenth century, and an 
edition of his dramatic works is to follow. : (n° 

The new form of spelling is occupying a good deal of 
attention just now in Germany, and, as is well known, one 
of the chief points is the omission of the / in such words as 
wohl, that, theil, &c. As a parody on this, in last week’s 
Fliegende Blatter (one of the best comic papers), a servant 
is represented as applying for a situation, and on being asked 
what particular qualifications he has for the place, replies, 
“Sir, | write according to the new spelling. I spell desen 
(to sweep) without 4.” This gives a good idea of the general 
feeling in Germany on the subject. It need hardly be added 
that dese never had an / after the s. 

Herr Anton Schott, who is at present in Hanover, begins 
shortly an engagement in Frankfort-on-Maine. Miss Minnie 
Hauk, on her way from Naples to London, stopped at 
Stuttgart, and, ‘asa German paper remarks, “added fresh 
laurels to the crown of glory she had already won.” Salvini, 
the tragedian, is drawing crowded houses at the Ringtheater 
in Vienna. 

At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers on Sunday, the 
prizes to the “inventors and popularisers of new methods of 
imparting instruction,” given annually by the Society for 
Promoting Free Instruction and Popular Education, were 
awarded, and the Diploma of Honour was given to a Brother 
of the Christian College at Dijon, whose name was not men- 
tioned, but of whom it was said it is the sixth honorary dis- 
tinction he has received. s 

Of the 7,289 works of art exhibited this year at the Paris 
Salon, 54 are monumental, 111 architectural, 701 sculptures, 
3,957 paintings, 2,085 are designs, and 305 are engravings. 

The Paris Figaro been condemned by the Tribunal 
of Commerce to a fine of 100,000 francs, for a breach of con- 
tract with the Banque Parisienne, and a further sum of 
2,000 francs per day till paid. The contract was for exclusive 
insertion of its money article, and bore date January 8th 
last. Notice of appeal has been given. : f 
_ “The State and Development of Agriculture in Belgium” 
is to be the subject of a prize essay, for which the King of 
the Belgians will give a thousand pounds. 

Two Frenchwriters of note have died within the past week. 
Gustave Flaubert, who was the author of the “Tentation 
de St. Antoine,” Madame Bovary,” “ Salammbd,” “ L’Educa- 
tion Sentimentale,” “ Le Candidat,’ and “ Les Trois Contes,” 


died on Saturday at Croisset, near Rouen, and was buried 
on Tuesday in the cemetery of Cautelen. There was un- 
fortunately considerable confusion at the funeral, the grave 
being too small to admit the coffin. At the time of his death 
the deceased had, with the exception of a few phrases, 
finished a new romance entitled “ Bouvard et Bechnet.” 

Edward Fournier died on moudey, after a long career in 
connection with the Paris press. His pen had been a busy 
one for many years, and his contributions were well known 
to the readers of the Moniteur, the Constituti the 
Patrie, the Figaro, the Gaulois, and other leading journals, 
besides which he was known as a contributor to the “ Dic- 
tionary of Conversation,” author of the “History of the 
Towns of France,” “ Enigmas of the Streets of Paris,” &c. 

The Paris Société des Gens de Lettres — that news- 
Pe which give quotations orextracts fromarticles or new 

oks written by its members should pay to the society a 
fee for so doing. 

The editor and publisher of the Union Républicaine, of 
Bourges, have been brought before the local police tribunal 
on a charge of libel against the President of the Council- 
General of the Department. The libel consisted in de- 
scribing the plaintiff as a eyor for the mixed tribunals 
after the coup d’état, and charging that he played for the 
imperial courts the same part as the jackal performs for the 
lion. Each defendant was fined 200 francs, and a further 
200 francs for costs. 

The Paris Municipal Council has me voted 872,550 francs 
for the sculpture to adorn the new Hétel de Ville, which is 
approaching completion. 

Russians are not addicted to the craving for the latest 
news, so characteristic of the Englishman. Last week being 
Easter week in Russia, no newspapers were published from 
Sunday to Wednesday. 

The Russian novelist, Tourgenieff, spent his Easter, for 
the first time for many years, at Moscow, and took part in 
the Easter midnight service in one of the cathedrals in the 
Kremlin, 

On Thursday evening next Miss Ellen Terry will take her 

second benefit at the Lyceum Theatre.  “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” terminating with the Trial Scene, will be 
and a one-act idyll, entitled “Iolanthe,” adapted by r. W. 
G. Wills from Herz’s poem, “King René’s Daughter,” will 
be produced for the first time. Miss Terry will sustain the 
title ré/e, and Mr. Irving will play Count Tristan. ©. 
' The Ladies’ Philanthropic Society, started about a year 
ago for the purpose of providing ladies of straitened means 
with remunerative employment in the shape of cigarette- 
making, has been turned into a limited®company. The 
Society has done an immense amount of good, and we wish 
it continued and extended success in its new form. 

A curious question of the value of a cremated parent’s 
relics arose recently in Southern Afghanistan. A dak banghy 
parcel was lost between Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Kandahar. 
The’ political officer, being complained to, required the 
postmaster to state the value. He replied that the missing 
parcel posted by Suk Ram Singh contained the relics of his 
deceased father packed in a small tin box ; therefore the 
value of the contents could not be fixed by the sender. 
Such examples may furnish the Postmaster-General with a 
new argument against cremation. 

That excellent Bohemian mineral water, the name of 
which at first seemed to Englishmen a clever pseudonym 
denoting unusual effervescence, has slowly but surely esta- 
blished itself. A company has now been formed, with a 
capital of 30,000/. in 1o/. shares, to acquire the business of 
Mr. Epstein on the several Berlin water depéts. He transfers 
to the company the contracts entered into by him with his 
Serene Highness Prince Lobkowitz, Duke of Randwitz, the 
proprietor of the natural springs at Bilin, in Bohemia, for 
the exclusive right of fifty y supply of the waters, and 
the digestive pastilles, which contain their concentrated 
medicinal properties. The contracts extend to the British 
Empire and colonies and America. 








SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TUESDAY.—3 P.M. Regal Institution ; “* American Political Ideas,” John Fiske, 
sq. 


WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M. Royal Botanic Society : Summer Exhibition. 
7 P.M. Meteorological Society: “ Variations in the Barometric 
Weight in the Lower Atmospheric Strata in India,” Pro- 
fessor i 
y 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Sacred Books of the Early Buddhists,” 
THURSDAY.—~3 P.M 7 W: Rhys Davids, Bsa. ’ 
Fripay.—4 P.M. Royal Botanic Society: Lecture. — x 
8 p.m. Royal Institution: “An Analysis of Ornament, H., H. 
Statham, . ae SPS 
8 P.M. Philologies} Society: Anniversary Meeting. resident’s 
a Address. By f. A. H. Murray. te 
SATURDAY.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘The Dramatists before Shakespeare, 
Profedecr Morley. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Phoebe. —Like . Evelyns. 
Angl-Amercan, An--ouvenie of Old Englands Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Appleton, G. Webbe.— Jack Allyn’s Friends, Samuel Tinsley. 
Association for the Reton of the Law of Nations: Report of, the Seventh Con- 


“G. Lac The Proselytos of te 
Black, G. I.— Proselytes of Ishmael. Evelyns. | 
Bowes, cane Sheep-rot. R. L. Bowes, Bros., Liverpool. 
Ifour.—Water Supply. Macmillan and Co. 1 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, Selections from the Poems of. Second Series. 
oh, Elder, and Co. ; : 
sith Loe ie Bahections from the Poems of. Second Series. Smith, 
E ; * 
Rev. C.—The Forgotten Truth. Hand and Heart Office. 
Cam Lotos Club, The.—A Wreath of Songs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
Carey, Albert.—Principles of Agriculture. Thomas Murby. 
w. {ae ements any Trapping. ‘The Bazaar Office. 
De Fivas, Dr. V.—Grammaire des Grammaires. Forty-fourth Edition. Crosby 
Lockwood and Co. 
Despatches of F. M. the Duke of Wellington. Vol. VIII. John Murray. | 
icti of Music, A. Edited by George Grove. Part X. Macmillan 


Dutt, H. C.—Writings. Calcutta. D’Rosario. 

Firth, Mrs. J. B.—Kind Hearts. Griffith and Farran. 

Funny Picture Book, The. Griffith and Farran. : 
oa? Hewett.—Bicycles and Tricycles of the Year. The" Bazaar 


Guide to the House of Commons. Ward and Lock. 
Hope, Ascott.—Seven Stories. Griffith and Farran. 
Irwin, H. C., B.C.S.—The Garden of India. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Ivey, Lieut.-Col. George J.—Clubs of the World. Harrison. 
t, C. T.—Nature’s Hygiene. Baillitre. 
Leathes, Edmund.— The Actor’s Wife. 3 vols. Samuel saan ‘ 
Lee, Vernon.—Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. - Satchell and 


Lyall, Watson.—The Sportsman’s Guide to Scotland. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
0. 


Matthews, Carrie S.—Corestone Rectory. Evelyns. it 
ae M.A.—The Englishman and the Scandinavian. Triibner 


Molesworth, Mrs.—Miss Bouverie. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

Myers, E.—The Defence of Rome, and Other Poems. Macmillan. 

Princess, The. Dupuy's Magazine. No.1. J. H. Roberts and Co. 

Reid, G. H. Protection or Free Trade. Sydney: Gibbs, Shalland, and Co. 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars of Victoria. No, 3. Office of 

_ Mines, Melbourne. 

Shirley Wynne. Argentine, and Other Poems, Elliot Stock. 

Smith, A. de Vere.—Evelyn. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Swinburne, A.—Songs of the Springtides. Chatto and Windus. 
Fairy Tales. W. Satchell and Co. 

What Shall we Sing? Thos. Murby. 

wegen A.—The Life of Mozart. W. Reeves and Co. 

Whine . eee atone on the Closing of Public-houses on Sunday. 
ot Stock. 


POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SON’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 


Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WIGMORE 
Street, London, W. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18 WicMorRE STREET, London, W. 
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1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
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r. &% CG. OOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 

Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 

been adopted by Her ajesty’s Government, who have paid the inventor (Mr. 

Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 

=e tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 
ree. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


I Li3LaN. VW AS 


_ DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Zance# and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke oF_ TECK. 
: ** White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 
“* Sir,—I am_ desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastil 
—I have, &c. * RicHarRD J. G. FREEBORN.” 
Prices : 100 small bottles, 4os.; 50 large bottles, 25s. astils in 1s. and 25. 
boxes.—Bilin Water Depdt, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 
Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourists 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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- MR. MURRAY'S ~ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 298. 


CONTENTS. 
. David Hume. 
. The English Flower-Garden. 
. The Marquess Wellesley. 
- Book of Common Prayer. 
. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 
The Chinese in Central Asia. 
7. Taxation of India. 
8. The Slavonic Menace to Europe. 
9. The Conservative Defeat. 


AY Swrnn 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 
BISHOP of WINCHESTER. By Canon AsHwett. Fifth Thousand. 
Portrait. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


NILE GLEANINGS:: the Ethnology, History, and 
Art of Ancient Egypt, as revealed by its Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. By 
VILLIERS aon of Dromana, M.P. ith 58 Coloured Plates, &c. Royal 
8vo0. 315. 6d. 


The CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE and MEMORANDA of F. M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
K.G. Edited by his Son. Vol. VIII., 1331-32. 8vo. 208. 


The CONVOCATION PRAYER BOOK. With 


altered Rubrics, showing the Book if amended in conformity with the Recom- 
menda ‘ions of the Convocations of Canterbury and York. Post 8vo. 5s. 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and 
sane STANLEY. By the Dean of Westminster. Third Edition. Crown 
VO. OS. 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By IsaseLita Birp. Third Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—The DEATH of 
CHRIST.—The WORTH of LIFE.—DESIGN in NATURE, and other 
ESSAYS. By the Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the STUDENT'S 
COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. Job to Song of Solomon. 
Abridged from the “Speaker’s Commentary.” Edited by Joun M. Fuier, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The METALLURGY of SILVER and GOLD. 


‘By Joun Percy, F.R.S. Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. 


The SECOND VOLUME of DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Rev. Professor 
Wace, M.A. (To be completed in 4 vols.) Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by Archdeacon CuzeTHAM, M.A, Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42s, 


RHEINSBERG : MEMORIALS of FREDERICK 


the GREAT and PRINCE HENRY of PRUSSIA. By Anprew Hamrt- 
TON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late 


Bishop of Calcutta. By FRANcEs Maria Mitman. Map. 8vo. 12s. 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: a Narrative of 
Journey through China to Burmah. By Capt. Wa. Gitt, R.E., with an 
Introductory Preface by Colonel Yute, C.B. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunsury, F.R.G.S. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


The ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


Epwarp Wuymper. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. ros. 6d. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM: His Life and Times. A 


Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century. By Rev. 
W. R. W. Srepnens. M.A. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, and the 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS of the NATION, from 1763 to 1878. By 
Leone Levi, F.S.A. New Edition. Diagrams. 8vo. 18s. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST of 
IRELAND ; or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Hovstoun. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


) THEATRES key A 9 G 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, iSoth Time. 
‘ ’s Comedy, having been received with the i 
nen? A ly. aya recei w utmost enthusiasm, 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
SATURDAY, May 8 and 15, at 2 o'clock. 


Box Office open from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


YCEU M.—On Thursday, May 20, Benefit of Miss 

‘ ELLEN TERRY. The Performance will commence at a Quarter to 
Eight o'clock with the Merchant of Venice (terminating with the Trial Scene). 
Portia, Miss Ellen T ; Shylock, Mr. Irving. After which will be produced 
for the first time an Idyll in One Act, entitled lolanthe. Adapted and rewritten 
i. . G. Wills from _Henrick Herz’s Poem, King Renee’s Daughter. Iolanthe 
iss Ellen Terry : Count Tristan Mr. Irving. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 
Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees.—First time in England, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


eftorts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives « striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 
LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 
actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred, has 
inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
Seniiss Toney Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin, 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening.—Special 
Notice.—As the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for the story 


to be understood, Mrs. Bateman most respectfully begs the audience to be 


seated at the rise of the curtain, Eight o'clock. 


NOW READY. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With 100 Plates, price 21s., strongly bound. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


Price 1s.; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL: 


AN EXPOSE. 


By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 
** Never came ecross such a scathing e re. . . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zari/ of Chichester. 
From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








‘THE NEW NATION.—Now ready : Subjects, God 


and Man; the Science of Etymology ; from Noah to Joseph ; from 
Moses to Christ ; Christianity ; Ancient Egypt; the Testimony Bygone 
Humanity, concerning the of Shem and Ham, conveyed to us in 40 
languages and 200 dialects ; the Distinguishing Mark on each of our Bodies ; 
The New Nation.—29 Paternoster Row, London, also of all Booksellers and 
Librarians, 5 vols., Two Guineas. 


Isit i: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY, 
LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad, 


LIFE 


Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 





LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 &s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 
Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C., 
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OONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





SoLe AppREss,—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IAMONDS and. other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
ee — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90 Great Russell Street, 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PrinTED, AND Curtous Works, 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL, 
iS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First Floor. 
Admission, 15. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5, Carriage Free. ; 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three yrs agreement, £80 and Ayo Sg 
annum. No. 13 is detached. Or both may be sold.— pply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MAnsion House Buriprnes, E.C., Lonpon. 

















Oxrorp Street, W. 








HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal.Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000.  Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ORE CURES OF RHEUMATISM (this week) 
y by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. Horsman, 1 
Spring Street, Sussex Gardens, London, writes :—‘‘ May 8, 1880, I have found 
your Pulmonic Wafers most effectual in Rheumatism, relieving the most acute 
sufferings. Everyone who tries them speaks very highly in their favour.” 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, 
Pains in the Chest, and Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured. 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste pleasantly. Sold at 15, 1}¢., 25. od., 48, 6d., and 
11s. per box by all Druggists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TAS...8AL:1.N £. 


Tt are instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
— Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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TEFUL— COMFORTING. 
ess 5 fale 
; aes? b he 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS & CO,, 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


MR. G H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 








57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, to to 5. 


* Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 

to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appoin tment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

**G. H. Jones, Esq.” coca’ TEA a 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced,” 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND, 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad, 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—In all 


sores, wounds, bad_legs, and sprains of any kind this Ointmentis the 
most efficient application. It at once gives ease by allaying inflammation 
moderating the flow of blood to the part. Whenever the malady has been of 
long standing, the Ointment should be assisted by Holloway’s purifying Pills, 
which act upon the stomach and liver, guarding — from falling into that 
disordered state which the pain, restlessness, and fever attending these ailments 
is apt to produce, and which much retards recovery, and sometimes even makes 
serious the slightest “ase. Nomother or nurse should be without these noble 
remedies ; they are equally applicable to all ages and constitutions. They 
aurely the blood, regulate its circulation, renew disease structures, and invigorate 
the system, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. ‘ 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
FRry’s 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA: 
COCOA. 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 








GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 


FRry’s 
COCOA. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ' whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great 
stren ned, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


a i poreplantione prteriad Pom moticingl sect roots, is pom wand instead % blue 
ill an omel for the cure of dys ili s of con- 
aie of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the eine Seka 
wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. It sets t 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bow giving a sense of 
h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. g9¢. _ Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly ‘peteed for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is: 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢.- Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. . 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel. of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like i . It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 

1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6¢. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems pest cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, b!otches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for yeats, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them, It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
—— rir of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN G@Stow .-LoaTririon. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 


KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. , 
eae ON, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
Ts. 





—— 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. i 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon: remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 
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,| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| "stone Keyboard. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —| “usc een: ie ome 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| “cnr? vawisernm. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| gaan snric 


mechanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.,—} Sxppiies the great want of 


this musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
_. Sctatica, Graver, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervous Heap- 

ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 

is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 

and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution with- 

out change of diet. 

is the ORIGINAL SPEctFIc for the above complaints ; 

it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession 

and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
* Undoubted remedy.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
** A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
** A most wonderful and sure cure.”——Morning Advertiser. 
* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 
Court Journal. 


TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 


wards off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO, 


Prices, rs. 14d., 25. 3%., 45. 6d., and 11s. per Bottle, Of all the principal 
Chemists. 


- 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 








Tue never-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, and Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and in most 
cases effects a permanent Cure. 

Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 55., 11s., and 215., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


6 Sloane Street, London. 





Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
_ STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulat'ng the great 
nerve centres that pe the dige-tive ns, 

without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, 10s. ; Sp cial Size, 15s, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d, 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W, 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on @ stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, He 
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Incorporated according to the Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. . 
CAPITAL £50,000, 





Divided into 5,000 Shares of £10 each. 


£3 to be paid on Application, and £3 on Allotment.- 
The Balance as may be required. After which there will be no further Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Right Honourable Lorp Ropert Monracy, 41 Queen's Gate, S.W., 


airman. 
Bennet, Chillingham Castle, Alnwick. 
baa “elie -aieagh enema: Bovveriz & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Solicitor—Watter L. J. Exvcis, ro Bedford Row, W.C. 
Secretary—J. A. PArtripGe. 


W. H. Haden Haven, M.D., D.C.L., 65 Harley Street, W. 
Luowic Epstein, 27 King Street, Cheapside, Managing Director. 


Brokers—Messts. Hopoinc & Kinc. Throgmorton Chambers, E.C. 
Auditors—Messts. Gane & Jackson, 53 Coleman Street, E.C 
Registered Offices—27 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of extending the sale of the Bilin 
Natural Mineral Water, and the Bilin Digestive Pastilles, and for acquiring the 
business now carried on by Mr. Ludwig Epstein, at the Bilin Water Depots, at 
27 King Street. Cheapside, and 46 Gresham Street, London, and 12 King's Road, 
Brighton, and his rights in respect of sale of these articles in the United Kingdom, 
its colonies and dependencies, and the Continents of and Islands of America, 
both North and South, and also for the sale and manufacture of mineral, 
gaseous, and aérated waters generally. Powers are also taken for the sale of 
wines and spirits and other drinks, whether alcoholic or otherwise, in case it 


should ever a esirable to exercise such powers. 
Mr. Epstein has recently entered into an ment for a term of fifty years 
with His Serene Highness, Prince Lobkowite, Duke of Randnitz, the proprietor 


of the springs at Bilin, in Bohemia, for the exclusive supply to him for sale in 
the British Empire, its colonies and dependencies, and on the Continent of and 
Islands of North and South America, of the water and pastilles, contained in an 
a ment and any agreement, dated respectively the 24th day of 
ebruary 1880, and the 4th day of April 1880. 2 "i 

The Mineral Water of Bilin is rapidly rising in the estimation of the public, 
both as a cure for indigestion and all those diseases which arise from acidity of 
the digestive organs, and as a delicious and refreshing table-water. 

On the Continent it has been known and appreciated for many years, and 
the first medical authorities have testified to its valuable qualities. Since its in- 
troduction into this country its larity is daily increasing, and it is highly 
er by the Faculty here, as appears from the high testimonials 
received. 

The Bilin Digestive Pastilles possess all the beneficial properties of the 
water. They have been admitted into the Austrian Pharmacopccia, and their 
efficacy has been attested by undoubted authorities. : 

Prize Medals have been awarded both to the water and the pastilles at the 
Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Vienna. § 


_. The Bilin Water is imported in its natural state. 

From the valuable qualities of the water, it is not only a luxury for the 
table, but also a necessity to those who are troubled with indigestion and acidity ; 
and when it becomes as well known in England as it already is in Austria and 
Germany, it is sure to be in very large demand ; and asthe agreements with 
Prince Lobkowitz have been cencluded on very advantageous terms, large profits 
may be expected by the Shareholders in the Company. 

The only contract that has been entered into by or on behalf of the Company 
can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitor of the Company, and is dated the 6th day 
of May 1880, between Ludwig Epstein, of the one part, and J. A. Partridge, as 
Trustee for the Company on the other part, for the sale to Mr. J. A. Partridge of 
the business and goodwill and stock-in-trade of Mr. Epstein and the benefit and 
burden of his provisional agreement and supplemental agreement with Prince 
Lobkowitz. Under his contract Mr. Epstein is to receive the sum of £ 4,000 in cash, 
and £4,000 in fully paid up shares of the Company. The said provisional agree- 
ment is dated the 24th day of February 1880, and the said supplemental agree- 
ment is dated the 4th day of April 1880, the said agreement and supplemental 
agreement are made between Prince Lobkowitz, of Bilin, Bohemia, in the 

mpire of Austria, of the one part, and Iudwig Epstein, of No. 27 King Street, 
Cheapside, of the other pet. and were entered into in the German language and 
in the German form, and under the advice of Austrian lawyers. The said pro- 
visional agreement and supplemental agreement and translations into English 
thereof can be seen at the Offices of the Company’s solicitor. The final agree- 
ment will have to be deposited with the Imperial District Court at Prague, 
pursuant to the requirement and practice of Austrian law. | 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitor, and at the Registered Offices of the Company, where the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen. ; 

% = case no allotment is made the money paid on application will be returned 
in full, 
Shares in the above Company of £10 each, I hereby 





Having this day paid to your Bankers the sum of £ ing £3 per Share upon : ’ 
request vn to allot te n me thet number of Shares in the above Compan , and t hereby agree to accept the said Shares or any less number to which you may allot 
to me, and pay the further sum of £3 per Share upon any Shares so allotted. ee 
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CHAMBERLIN’S 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
‘AJ OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Half- 


yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
tommence on MONDAY, June 21, 1880. In addition to the Examination at 
the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens College, Man- 
chester ; ety College, Liverpool ; Queen’s College, Birmingham ; St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw ; Stonyhurst College; St. Patrick’s College, Carlow : 
University College, Bristol ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; the School of 
Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and (for Ladies only) at the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Regis- 
trar (University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen 
Days before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 


May 10, 1880. Registrar. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Tourist ¥Arrangements, 1880, 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 


available, with some exceptions, until December 31, 1880, will be issued 
from MAY 1 to OCTOBER. 1880. 
For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes ist by the Company. 


NOBLE, 
Derby, April 1880, 


General Manager. 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 














CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID oo.dsesssceeseceeesess++&d,024,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE cocscccccccscegecccscssesccscseses 430, 

INVESTED Pr cots hb knd a nactlsos abbdcadesoces 2,330,000 
POLICIES ISSUED last 5 years ..cedeseseseceeseeeeeess 4,500,000 





NEW TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Much Lower than the usual Rates, and effecting a Saving of £4 to £8 per 
annum to a £1,000 Policy Holder, with participation in Profits, and without 
restriction as to Place of Residence. 
AGE..... ose 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM «+ 375. 425. 475. 558. 678. 825. 1025. 1308. 





. LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





—_— 


AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for;Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The NEw Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAIson LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 





Privted for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, May 15, 1880, 








